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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


* Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 


THOROSEAL 













Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block | 
foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected 
masonry. 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 
NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 







Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
torially described in detail; also, 
architect's chart for your wall. 
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IN STUYVESANT TOWN 


Handsome “ Metro” cabinet convector with “Metro” 
downfeed single riser behind draperies keeps rooms 
comfortable—/for /ess—in Stuyvesant Town, N. Y 


SLASH INSTALLATION 
oo MAINTENANCE 
---AND HEATING COSTS 


SINGLE RISER HEATING 


“Metro” piping with Dunham Vari-Vac* Temperature 
Controls keeps heat supply and demand in perfect 
balance... always...and for less. That’s because 
“Metro” uses a continuous tlow of steam at pressures 
and temperatures that automatically vary with outside 
weather. 

Metropolitan, Equitable, and New York Life Insur- 
ance Companies have found “Metro” with Dunham 
Vari- Vac a sound investment for their housing projects 
... 80 have investors in smaller buildings . . . because: 








“METRO” costs less to install. It eliminates all radiator 
branches, expansion joints, and swing connections— 
no traps and valves in occupied quarters. Permits pre- 
cutting of risers to one size. Eliminates settings for 
temporary heat. Eliminates costly furring of masonry 
walls and ceilings. 


“METRO” costs less to maintain. No small radiator fittings 
to break down. Eliminates a// cost of valve mainte- 
nance—90% of trap maintenance. 


“METRO” costs less to operate. Used with Dunham Vari- 
Vac Controls, fuel savings as high as 40% are not at 
alluncommon. “Metro” never is guilty of overheating 
or underheating. 

See your Beckon Sales Engineer for complete infor- 
mation—or write for Bulletin 2202-18, No obligation. 


*Variable Vacuum IN ANY TOWN 


“Metro” single riser heating provides an uninter- 
rupted path for flow of steam from top to bottom 





Send for Free Bulletin 2202-18 Full of of building. A continuous pipe passes down through 
helpful information about this overlying rooms... is offset into a convector or 
amazingly economical heating baseboard in each room. 


system. Includes all essential 
design details, application data, 
and typical piping hookups. 








Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 


Radiation « Unit Heoters - Pumps «+ Specicities 





heating systems and equipment 
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on all Barkley 
Square and Sunshine Homes by builder Burt Huff. 


On job after job, 
in every part of the country... 


FT. CAMPBELL, KENTUCKY. Wherry Housing Project, Southern Apartments, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA. Rusco used 
utilized thousands of Rusco Prime Windows. 








QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. A. J. Spinelle, builder of Furnace 


Brook Acres homes, highly recommends Rusco. 








is making big savings 
in construction time, 
labor and materials! 


BIG REASONS WHY... 


y A COMPLETE, PRE-ASSEMBLED UNIT, FACTORY PAINTED, 
HARDWARE FITTED, READY TO INSTALL 





HERE ARE 








2 CAN BE FULLY INSTALLED IN AS LITTLE AS 5 MINUTES 


> 
All In One Unit 








GLASS * SCREEN 








1 Rusco Prime 2... placed in 3...nailed 4... glass and 5... and in less i 

Window, with stud opening tostuds... screen panels than 5 minutes 
BUILT-IN WEATHERSTRIPPING glass and screen and plumbed... slipped into the fully - instal - 

panels removed, slides... led window is 

is taken from 


; ' 
INSULATING SASH (Optional) ready for service 


stockpile... 


SURROUND (wood casing 


metal casing or steel fins) 


Glass 
and screen 

inserts easily 

removed from inside 

for convenience 

in cleaning. The Rusco 
removable sash feature has 
tremendous appeal as a con- 
venience and sofety feature. 


RUSCO csv2nz3 PRIME WINDOW | 


AVAILABLE WITH OR WITHOUT INSULATING SASH 
Made of Hot-Dipped Galvanized Steel, or Equal, Bonderized and finished with baked-on Outdoor Aluminum Enamel 


For additional information or specifications write or wire... 


F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY, DEPT. 7, JH-32, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO « IN CANADA: Toronto 13, Ontario 


3 CONVENIENCE OF COMPLETELY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE GLASS AND SCREEN PANELS 


4 NO COSTLY CALL BACKS FOR ADJUSTMENTS 











MITCHELL GARDENS...one oF tHe 


NEWEST AND eemntninil FHA PROJECTS 


—— = 


Requested by the Air Force, Mitchell 
Gardens, Hempstead, Long!sland is one 
of the largest projects of its type —628 
families. ALFOL Building Blanket Insu- 
lation was installed in ceilings, side- 
walls and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO & of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°), of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write for 
details. 

ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. 





2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


A L > Oo = FIRST IN REFLECT — ni 


ALFOL INSULATION « 155 E. 44thST.,...NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 
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THE COVER 


The cover design for this month's 
JoURNAL points up the story on the 
opposite page. The question that local 
housing authorities will need to answet 
during the year ahead is the extent and 
character of the low-rental housing need 
in their communities. 

Photographs used on the cover are 
Chicago slum scenes. Picture on right 
is through courtesy of the Chicago Met 
ropolitan Housing and Planning Coun 
cil; the other two through courtesy of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
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What is the need 


for low-rental housing in your community? 


Well over two years ago, communities 
the country over—large and small— 
took a look at the figures on the num- 
ber of slum units in their towns and 
the number of families with incomes 
too low to pay for decent quality hous- 
ing supplied by private builders. Result 
is that as of this year almost 1000 com- 
munities have asked the Public Housing 
Administration to “reserve” for them 
a 330,000 unit share of the 810,000 units 
of low-rental housing authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

These reservations covered only 
estimates by these communities of their 
low-rental housing needs for a one- or 
two-year period (except in the case of 
towns with populations of 2500 or un 
der, from which reservations for rural 
nonfarm programs have been accepted 
for as much as the full six-year period.) 

So now, in 1952, the time is ripe for 
communities to take a much longer 
range view of their low-rental housing 
needs and to make their applications for 
the years ahead. It’s long-term planning 
that’s needed now and a firm grasp 
on all the facts obtainable about local 
housing supply, local population trends, 
the community’s economic future, and 
the extent and nature of planning for 
all types of community programs—ex 
pressway construction, school building, 
clearance for redevelopment, etc. 


What We Know 


A rough estimate of the need shows 
up in the 1950 housing census figures 
on the number of dilapidated housing 
units that are included in the com- 
munity's housing supply—and the num- 
ber that are lacking in standard plumb- 
ing facilities. Nationally, such hous- 
ing totals 11,300,000 units.* But this 
is a figure that has to be analyzed with 
care as it gets broken down into specific 
communities — and into specific city 
areas and specific streets and structures. 

The complexity of doing this analyti- 
cal job has grown since the first reser- 


*For urban areas, the census criteria used 
to measure substandard conditions were that 
the dwelling unit was either dilapidated or 
lacked one or more of the standard plumbing 
facilities, such as a private indoor flush toilet 
or private bath or hot water. It has been 
found that a unit deficient in one or more 
of these items is generally substandard in 
many other respects, such as lack of proper 
light or ventilation, or presence of dampness, 
infestation, etc. In other words, the remedy 
of the particular deficiency enumerated by 
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vations under the Housing Act of 1949 
were made, as a result of changing 
family income patterns and of having 
developed a more detailed knowledge 
of blighted and dilapidated areas. New 
methods for arriving at estimates of 
need and for submitting consequent ap- 
plications for reservations under the 
act are, therefore, required and _ their 
development is a real challenge to hous- 
ing authorities during the current year. 

The 810,000 unit goal for the six-year 
national program established in the 
Housing Act of 1949 was set up in the 
knowledge that the number of units of 
“slum housing” throughout the country 
totaled several million. The 810,000 
unit program was a minimum program 
—aimed at meeting the most acute 
needs of the nation’s inadequately 
housed families. The realistic estimates 
of every community in the country as 
to the extent of its own specific long- 
term needs will make it possible to re 
cast this 810,000 minimum figure and 
get a clearer knowledge of the total 
need for the program. 


Reservation Procedure 


The mechanics for applying for reser- 
vations are covered in sections 201.1, 
201.2, and 201.3 of the Public Housing 
Administration’s Low-Rent Housing 
Manual. 

Communities that already have reser 
vations will not be assigned additional 
units if construction is not under way 
or if substantial progress is not being 
made under the original reservation. 

The application form for additional 
reservation does not require repetition 
of the information submitted originally 
—but rather a revision, based upon 
current data on need, taken from 1950 
housing census figures or from a special 
field survey. 

PHA has assumed that in most cases 
no additional planning funds will be 


the census in most cases would not remove 
the substandard character of the unit. In 
the rural nonfarm areas, the same criteria 
were applied, with the exception of hot water, 
because in such areas the presence or absence 
of hot water does not necessarily correlate with 
other substandard characteristics. Actually, 
the number of substandard rural nonfarm 
units indicated above may be somewhat less 
because there is less correlation between the 
lack of plumbing facilities and substandard- 
ness as the size of the community decreases. 


required by housing authorities apply 
ing for additional reservations. How 
ever, should an authority determine 
that an additional preliminary loan 
commitment is necessary, an application 
for the loan should be submitted at the 
same time it applies for the new reser 
vation. 

Local governing bodies must put 
their stamp of approval on the request 
for additional reservations in the event 
their original resolution in favor of 
participating in the program was lim 
ited to the number of units in the first 
reservation. Local governing body ap- 
proval comes in the form of (1) a 
resolution approving an application for 
preliminary loan funds and (2) a co 
operation agreement covering the pub 
lic services that will be rendered, the 
tax exemption that will be guaranteed, 
etc., for projects that may eventually 
be built under the reservations. 


Defense Considerations 


Actual PHA allocation of requested 
reservations will be based on defense 
considerations. In short, priority in 
processing reservation requests and in 
assigning units will be based on the 
defense classification of the locality 
involved. Such classifications are de 
termined by the office of the adminis 


trator of the Home 


Housing and 
Finance Agency. 

PHA also points out that, although 
it is its intention to authorize proceed- 
ing on any housing for which it makes 
program reservations, any reservation is 
subject to being suspended at any time 
if PHA finds such action necessary in 
view of national defense conditions. 


Stimulus to Act 


The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency of 1949 well expressed 
the motivations that launched an at 
tack on the nation’s slums through the 
low-rental housing program—and the 
motivation that will keep it moving un- 
til the need has been measured and met: 

“It is unthinkable that this nation, 
the richest and most powerful in the 
world, will longer permit so many of 
its citizens to live and to grow up under 
the degrading and unhealthy conditions 
of the slums.” 


The Journal of HOUSING 
































Public Housing “Battle” 


hits in Washington, the states, local communities 


Public housing again must fight for 
its life—in Congress, in state legis- 
latures, and in big and little cities— 
as its opponents renew their battle on 
every level. 

Washington sources say that a sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations 
Committee considering the new Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation bill will 
recommend 25,000 units of public hous- 
ing for fiscal 1953. Six state legislatures 
have so far this year been asked to 
consider bills requiring referenda on 
public housing. And Los Angeles faces 
a bitter fight before its referendum set 
for June 3. Moreover, following the 
lead of the Los Angeles city council, 
the Indianapolis city council by a vote 
of 6 to 3 in late February reversed its 
1950 ordinance approving public hous- 
ing for the city. The Indianapolis 
Housing Authority, with the approval 
of the city council, has already spent 

275,000 in getting projects ready for 
construction. Petitions for referenda 
have also been filed in Hamilton, Ohio 
and in Decatur, Illinois. 

The congressional fight over the 
number of public housing units for the 
next fiscal year is inevitable. If the 
subcommittee does recommend 25,000 
units, the full Appropriations Commit- 
tee may raise or lower that figure and 
floor action to reduce the number to 
5000 or perhaps even 1000 units is 
expected. Moreover, housing oppon- 
ents in Congress will undoubtedly use 
the Federal Reserve Board’s recent 
statement on its concern with the large 
number of public housing bonds on 
the market as a weapon in the fight 


(see below). 
THE STATES— 


Record for public housing foes on 
the state level so far this year is not 
impressive. One state  legislature— 
Georgia—has already killed off its bill 
that would have required referenda 
on public housing projects and, in New 
Jersey, proponents of a_ referendum 
measure had not at the time the legis- 
lature recessed on February 11 been 
able to get their bill referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

In Virginia, only a watered down 
version of the original measure was 
passed. The final bill requires that a 
local referendum be held before a new 
local housing authority is established 
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but the measure does not affect estab- 
lished authorities. The bill does require 
that a local authority get the approval 
of its city council for each project it 
proposes to build. A separate bill for 
Roanoke that requires the city council 
to approve every housing project is up 
before the governor. 

In Massachusetts, a bill introduced by 
petition of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Association would require ap 
proval of each project at a general elec- 
tion. Committee hearings have already 
been held and indications are that the 
bill will be reported unfavorably. An- 
other bill that would have reduced the 
number of signatures on a referendum 
petition was withdrawn. 

In Michigan, a bill has been intro- 
duced that would require a referendum 
on any agreement that includes a tax 
exemption clause or a provision for 
payments in lieu of taxes, which, of 
course, would affect housing projects as 
well as other types of federally aided 
programs. The approval of the ma- 
jority of the voters would be required. 
By late February the bill had reached its 
third reading but no final action had 
been taken. 

An Arizona bill, which once was 
voted down, has been revamped and 
passed by the house by a 36 to 23 vote. 
It is one of the most inclusive bills 
that has yet been introduced in a state 
legislature. It requires a referendum 
not only on new housing projects but 
also on resolutions and ordinances “to 
prepare, carry out, acquire, purchase, 
lease, construct, reconstruct, improve, 
alter, or extend” any project. 

Georgia's bill, which was introduced 
and reported back favorably the fol- 
lowing day and then bottled up in the 
house rules committee for the duration 
of the session, also would have required 
a referendum on almost every stage of 
a local authority program. 


LOS ANGELES— 

Los Angeles looms as the most likely 
candidate for the title of bitterest hous- 
ing fight of 1952. Action of the city 
council in 
the housing 


December that cancelled 
authority’s cooperation 
agreement for 10,000 units of public 
housing (see January JouRNAL, page 
14) was followed in January with 
the certification of a petition to 
put the question on the June 3 primary 


ballot. Since that time, housing foes 
have been organizing to get a “no” 
vote on public housing. 

Late January saw the organization 
ot a “Committee Against Socialist 
Housing” with Fritz Burns, chairman 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders “education” committee, as 
organizational chairman of the new 
group. Frederick C. Dockweiler, Los 
Angeles attorney, is chairman of the 
over-all organization. In a letter from 
the finance chairman of the group, 
George M. Eason, in late January, 
the group appealed for funds to fight 
public housing. “We are building the 
same solid organizational foundation 
which won the anti-public housing bat 
tles of 1948 and 1950. This year we'll 
operate under the name ‘Committee 
Against Socialist Housing.’ . . . Cam 
paign management will be entrusted 
to the Baus and Ross Campaigns or 
ganization, which managed our anti 
public housing victories in 1948 and 
1950 | presumably referring to defeat 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill in 
1948 and to the victory with the state 
constitutional amendment in 1950 that 
made referenda on housing projects in 
the state mandatory |. We are confident 
that this team can defeat public housing 
again, provided WE deliver the am 
munition. Ammunition in this case 
is money—thousands of dollars will be 
needed to provide literature, speakers’ 
bureau, newspaper and billboard space, 
and radio and TV time. . .” 

Meanwhile, in mid-January the 
California supreme court heard argu 
ments as to whether Los Angeles should 
be forced to go through with agree 
ments with the housing authority to 
build the projects. The Los Angeles 
housing authority brought the case to 
the supreme court when it asked for a 
writ of mandamus to force the city to 
go through with its contracts (see Jan 
uary JourNAL, page 14). At the time 
the supreme court heard arguments, it 
permitted attorneys for and against the 
proposition to have an additional 25 
days to file briefs, so that a ruling on 
the question may not be handed down 
for some time yet. 

Sample ballots for the June primary 
will contain arguments pro and con 
on the housing question. The city 
council unanimously approved permit- 
ting the arguments to appear on the 
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sample ballot but limited the arguments 
to 2000 words each, the cost of print- 
ing of the arguments to be paid for by 
the proponents and opponents. 


NATIONAL SCENE 

Mr. William Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, issued a state 
ment against public housing bonds in 
testimony before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on mortgage 
financing in early February. In it he 
said: “One important factor—and here 
I come to one of my personal convic- 
tions—which is disturbing to us is the 
tax exempt bonds which are being 
issued to finance public housing 
Not only do such issues absorb some 
of the funds which would otherwise 
supply a market for government prop 
erty, or mortgages generated by new 
private construction, but they afford an 
opportunity for wealthy individuals and 
corporations to reduce, legally, their in 
come tax payments in a period when it 
is essential that tax revenues be as large 
as possible. The issuance of these bonds 
at this time has been of special concern 
to us in the Federal Reserve, since the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
Committee . has been exerting 
strenuous efforts to keep down the vol- 
ume of such tax exempt securities other- 
wise originated.” 

NAHO President Clarence C. Klein, 

in a statement filed with the Senate 
committee, refuted Mr. Martin’s state 
ment, however: Local housing 
authority bonds are no more inflation 
ary than instruments for private hous 
ing financing. In fact, it can be argued 
that they are less inflationary. Inflation 
is increased as the demand for goods 
and services increase without a corres 
ponding increase in the supply of such 
goods and services. Local housing au- 
thority bonds do not funnel funds into 
the hands of consumers and thereby 
increase available purchasing power. 
They do not per se increase the demand 
for goods since they finance housing 
that is part of the limited number of 
units scheduled for any one year . 
If Mr. Martin objects to tax exemption 
for the securities of municipalities, he 
should not single out but one type of 
bond.” 

The National Housing Conference, 
through its board chairman, Ira Rob- 
bins, also challenged Mr. Martin’s 
statement and pointed out that Mr. 
Martin has conceded that the total 
housing goal for 1952 of 800,000 units 
(which includes 75,000 public housing 
units) could be meshed with the pres- 
ent economy and that it could hardly 
be argued that it is less inflationary 
_ (Continued column three, page 94) 














NEWARK AUTHORITY APPROVES 
HUGE TITLE I-TITLE I11 PROGRAM 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark in January unanimously ap 
proved a 40 million dollar combined 
private redevelopment and public hous 
ing project that will clear 46 acres of 
the city’s worst central slums. Approval 
has been given the project by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency's di- 
vision of slum urban 
redevelopment and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has said that the 
private enterprise portions of the proj 


clearance and 


ect are eligible for guaranteed loans. 
Louis Danzig, authority executive di- 
rector, said that Newark’s city commis- 
sion, the central planning board, and 
the board of adjustment must still pass 
on the private development parts of 
the plan although the public housing 
project has been provided for in the 
city’s cooperation agreement with the 
authority. 

By mid-February, however, organ- 
ized opposition to the plan had de- 
veloped through the newly 
“Save Our Homes Council.” Spokes 


formed 


man for the group, Joseph V. Melillo, at 
a public meeting in the ward where 
the project would be located said that 
the project was “planned economy lead- 
ing to socialism in general.” He and 
the only nonresident of the ward to 
speak, Herbert E. Goldberg, past presi- 
dent of the state real estate boards as 
sociation, called on the people of the 
area to support a bill pending in the 
state legislature that would require a 
referendum on the project (see battle 
story, page 79). Mr. Melillo suggested 
for the redevelopment of the area, in- 
stead of the housing authority’s plan, 
that buildings that are “really slums” 
be torn down, that the city provide 
liberal loans to property owners “for 
improvement of heating and sanitary 
facilities,” and that rent increases be 
permitted for making improvements. 

The public housing project, which 
will be located in the center 16 acres 
of the 46 acre area, will be the larg- 
est housing development in the state. 
It will consist of 2082 units in apart- 
ment house structures of from 13 to 
16 stories and will cost an approximate 
24 million dollars. 

Plans for the private redevelopment 
in the area call for two housing projects 
for some 1000 families, one on either 





end of the public housing development, 
plus stores and office buildings. 
The Newark Evenings News hailed 
the program as “the product of bold, 
[that] will 
needed improve 


imaginative planning 
bring a desperately 
ment in the living quarters of a large 
number of And _ if 


private enterprise will cooperate, it can 


slum dwellers. 
bring better housing for thousands of 


others. It is a constructive chal 
lenge ‘sg 
The Newark Star-Ledger, 


menting favorably on the project, said 


also com 


“the housing authority is to be con- 
gratulated for this recognition of 
Newark’s greatest problem . . . and 
for its courage in undertaking such 
a monumentally ambitious project .. .” 
The editorial pointed out that “the 
barring unforeseen 
hitches, will be far from nonprofit or 
charitable. The project should pay off 


over-all result, 


in real dollars of savings and profits 
for the city 


PASADENA CLEANS UP HOUSING 
WITH “OPERATION JUNKYARD” 
Pasadena, faced with growing blight 
conditions “‘at the backdoor of the most 
exclusive districts” of the 
city, in May 1951 undertook a program 


residential 


it has labeled “Operation Junkyard” 
to rehabilitate substandard housing, ac- 
cording to an article in Building Stand- 
ards Monthly. In the first six months 
of the program, the city made 3000 
inspections; served 1306 notices of de- 
ficiences and violations of building, 
fire, and health ordinances; was instru 
mental in getting 545 buildings demol- 
ished; required the discontinuance of 
102 junkyards; stopped 150 instances 
of illegal outside burning; and required 
repair of 384 defective incinerators. 
“Operation Junkyard,” an adaptation 
of the Baltimore Plan, was instituted 
as a corrective measure for substandard 
dwellings after the city plan commis- 
sion surveyed housing conditions in 
1950. First step was establishment of 
the Coordinating and Clearing Com- 
mittee on Housing, made up of the 
city’s superintendent of building (as 
chairman); representatives of the wel- 
fare bureau, the city assessor, the health, 
fire, recreation, and police departments; 
the planning director; and the city 
prosecutor. A staff from the health, 
fire, and building departments made 
inspections and notices were sent to 


owners and tenants when violations 
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were found. Owners or occupants were 
given 30 days to make repairs and 
corrections and to demolish structures 
when required. Time extended 
when it was necessary. Placards were 
posted on dwellings that inspectors 
deemed unsafe and notices 
were sent before legal action was taken 
to make owners or occupants comply 
with the law. Inspectors reported, how 
ever, that the reception and cooperation 
given them was excellent—far better 
than had been expected. Only 13 vio 
lators failed to comply with the notices 
in the first six months of the program; 
their cases were turned over to the city 
prosecutor. 


was 


second 


As a public relations technique, oc- 
cupants of properties where no viola 
tions were found were sent letters to 
thank them for maintaining — their 
properties and when corrections and 
repairs were made by owners or ten 
ants of substandard dwellings, letters 
were sent by the mayor thanking them 
for their cooperation. 

The city estimates that in the first 
six months the clean-up campaign was 
about 25 per cent complete and that 
an additional year and a half or two 
years would be required to complete 
the schedule. A continuing program to 
maintain standards is planned. 


FIRST HOMES IN INDIANAPOLIS 
REDEVELOPMENT AREA OCCUPIED 

The first five new homes in 
Indianapolis’ redevelopment Project A 
are completed and occupied and the 
remainder of the 21 in the project will 
be completed by the end of June. All 
are “self-help” homes, built under the 
direction of Flanner House Homes, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization that has 
cooperated in the redevelopment pro- 
gram. Owners of the new homes, in- 
cluding Henry Pillow (pictured above 
with his wife), began a cooperative 
venture in March 1950 to build the 
houses. Each has spent at least 20 
hours a week on his house or those 
of his neighbors. The men have done 
all of the construction work but have 
had help on installation of heating, 
electrical, and plumbing equipment. 
All of the owners have regular full 
time jobs. 

The “self-help” housing project is 
within a 178-acre area that the Indian- 
apolis Redevelopment Commission is 
clearing for redevelopment. Originally 
it contained 386 buildings housing 1700 
persons. Some 60 slum dwellings have 
now been torn down and many more 
are slated for demolition. About 95 per 
cent of the area is now owned by the 
commission. 
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Henry Pillow and his wife moved into their new “‘self-help’’ home just before 


“SELF - HELP” 


REDEVELOPMENT 





Christmas last year. Mr. Pillow and his neighbors helped to build the house and 
have worked on 20 others that are a part of Indianapolis’ first redevelopment project, 


sponsored by Flianner House Homes. 


Definite pians tor the reoulding ot 
other parts of the area have not been 
made. Flanner House Homes has in 
dicated its interest in another housing 
project; the city’s park department and 
the board of flood control is expected to 
purchase 129 acres to be improved as 
a park and flood control project; and 
private builders are interested in build 


ing a 6 million dollar rental project. 


MEMPHIS PROJECT CALLED ‘MOST 
DISTINGUISHED’ BY ARCHITECTS 

The Memphis Housing Authority’s 
slum clearance public housing project 
of 500 units, slated for construction in 
1952, was “deemed the most dis 
tinguished multiple-housing project sub 
mitted for Progressive 
Architecture magazine for its annual 
“preview” of architecture for the year. 
Some 900 architects submitted plans 
for all types of buildings for judging 
by the Progressive Architecture jury. 

The magazine, which published unit 
and site plans of the project in its 
January issue, said the project was 
“praised for the unit plans and also 
the site planning. One jury member 
commented on the desirable variety 
gained by contrasting building types; 
another found distinction in the dif- 
fering setback lines that produce subtle 
variations and interrelationships.” 

The project consists of a combina 
tion of row houses and three-story gal- 


review to 


(See article left.) 


lery-access apartment buildings, to be 
built at an approximate cost of 5 mil 
lion dollars including land acquisition 
A. L. Aydelott and As 


sociates are the architects and engineers; 


and C learanc ec. 


B. I. Brown, the architect in charge of 
design; and Charles Jen and Eldred 
M. Brunson, Jr., the design team. Jos 
eph A. 


of the authority. 


Fowler is executive director 


PONTIAC ADOPTS PROCEDURES 
TO ASSURE NONDISCRIMINATION 
The Pontiac Housing Commission, 
which soon will open its first public 
housing project, has adopted regula 
tions to nondiscrimination 
policy in its housing and redevelop 
program. The policy of in 
nondiscriminatory tenancy 
was first adopted by resolution of the 
Pontiac city commission in 1943. 


assure a 


ment 
tegrated, 


The housing commission’s 
specifically prohibit 
of any information on race, religion, 
or nationality on application forms, 
tenant records, or any other informa 
tion issued or kept by the commission. 
Application for admittance to public 
housing projects must be advertised 
for and received without designation 
of the location of the projects. 
Prospective tenants of the projects 
must be informed of the commission’s 
nondiscrimination policy at the initial 
interview. A statement of the policy is 


regula 


tions inclusion 








incorporated in the application form 
and is to be included in all leases. 

Selection of tenant families and as- 
signments of units will be made solely 
on the basis of need, except where 
family size and available unit size are 
in conflict. Applicants who refuse to 
accept an assigned unit are placed at 
the end of the eligible list and if an 
applicant twice refuses assignment of 
a dwelling ‘unit, his name is removed 
from the list. He may only be re- 
instated on the list if he volunteers, in 
writing, to accept whatever unit assign 
ment is made to him. 

The regulations on nondiscrimina- 
tion apply to all employees of the com- 
mission, present and future, and the 
secretary-director is held responsible for 
violations. 


BELLMAWR PARK, WAR PROJECT, 
SOLD TO TENANTS AS MUTUAL 

Another of the government's war 
permanent housing projects—Bellmawr 
Park, New Jersey —is being sold to 
tenants as a mutual ownership corpo- 
ration. The 500 tenants of the develop- 
ment have formed a corporation for 
the purchase of the project for about 
1 million dollars, including 500 dwell- 
ings, five commercial properties, and a 
community building. The corporation, 
restricted to tenants, has raised the 
purchase price and secured FHA insur 
ance on the loan. The homes are, in 
turn, being resold to the tenants. While 
the project was in government own- 
ership, the tenants paid an average 
rent of $30 a month. 

The project, built in 1942, was origi- 
nally planned for eventual mutual own 
ership. 


DIAMOND HEIGHTS PROJECT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESSING 

Plans for the redevelopment of San 
Francisco's Diamond Heights area are 
being drawn up by the Redevelopment 
Agency of the City and County of 
San Francisco and the city’s planning 
commission for submission to the 
county board of supervisors. The super- 
visors must approve the plans and pub- 
lic hearings must be held before land 
acquisition can begin. The planning 
commission has already approved a 
tentative proposal for the redevelop- 
ment program. 

The Diamond Heights area is a 325 
acre tract consisting largely of barren 
hills near the geographical center of 
the city. There are fewer than 160 
houses inside the boundaries of the 
proposed project area and about 65 
per cent of the property is already 
publicly owned. There has been little 
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be adapted to local conditions. 





APHA Housing Code Published 


The long-awaited “model” housing code prepared by The American 
Public Health Association has recently been published and is available 
in printed form for 50 cents from the publication office of APHA at 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. It is called 
Ordinance Regulating Supplied Facilities, Maintenance, and Occupancy 
of Dwellings and Dwelling Units.” The Association’s committee on the 
hygiene of housing has prepared the final guide after a first draft was 
prepared by a special subcommittee on the substance of housing 
regulation. The proposed code has been written so that it can easily 


“A Proposed Housing 








building in the: area because of the 
bad street pattern that was laid out 
without regard to the slope of the ter 
rain. 

Redevelopment will be mostly with 
new residences—about 2300—including 
detached houses, row houses, hillside 
apartments, and perhaps several ele 
vator buildings. A neighborhood cen 
ter, schools, playgrounds, stores, park 
ing facilities, and one or more churches 
are a part of the plan. 

Redevelopment of the area is to be 
timed in relation to the clearance of 
another area of the city—the so-called 
Western Addition. By adding to the 
total housing supply of the city, the 
Diamond Heights project will be used 
in meeting the relocation problems of 
the over-all redevelopment program. 


CHICAGO'S FIRST REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT IS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

Ground breaking for Lake Meadows, 
Chicago's first redevelopment project, 
on February 18 and announcement the 
same day that approval had been given 
a grant of federal funds to help write 
down the cost of acquiring the slum 
site for the project were cheerful notes 
in the otherwise slow-moving Chicago 
housing program. 

Lake Meadows is the New York Life 
Insurance Company's redevelopment 
project on Chicago’s south side. Ground 
breaking was for the first two build- 
ings in the project, which will be 12 
story structures planned to house 238 
families. The entire Lake Meadows 
project will include 101 acres re 
developed with two 23-story apartment 
buildings, 11 two-story garden type 
apartment buildings, and five 12-story 
apartment buildings, a shopping center. 
park, school, garage, and off-street 
parking. 

Mayor Martin Kennelly; Philip M. 
Klutznik, vice-chairman of the state 
housing board, representing Governor 
Adlai Stevenson; General Otto L. Nel- 


son, vice-president in charge of hous 
ing for the insurance company; Alder 
man Robert E. Merriam, chairman of 
the city council housing committee; 
and Michael J. Long, vice-chairman of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion, participated in the ceremony. 

Also present was Nathaniel S. Keith, 
director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
who announced the allocation of a 
grant of $9,176,075 in federal funds 
to the Land Clearance Commission for 
the Lake Meadows project. The bal- 
ance of the estimated $14,196,000 cost 
of acquiring the site will come from 
city and state funds. Construction costs 
of the project are estimated at 28 mil 
lion dollars. 

Earlier, as an aid to relocating site 
families from areas to be redeveloped 
with housing or public works, Chi- 
cago’s city council set up a committee 
to coordinate relocation policies. D. E. 
Mackelmann, Chicago’s housing and 
redevelopment coordinator, is chairman 
of the committee, with the commission- 
er of subways and superhighways, the 
chairmen of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority and the Land Clearance Com 
mission, and the president of Chicago 
Dwellings Association serving with 
him. 

Meanwhile, on the city’s public hous- 
ing scene, the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority was forced to ask the Public 
Housing Administration for a six 
month extension of the February 29 
deadline on site selection for 10,250 
units of housing—second half of its 
21,000 two-year federal program on 
which it got a PHA reservation in 
1950. The extension is necessary be- 
cause the city council has not yet ap- 
proved the authority’s proposed request 
to PHA for a 1.5 million dollar pre- 
liminary loan for the units. 

As to the other half of the 21,000 
unit program, construction is just be- 
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ginning to get under way. Ground 
was broken for 650 units in two proj 
ects in February and early March and 
bids will be opened in April and 
May on 1976 more units. Another 
7909 units are in the design and land 
purchase stages. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY BONDS GET 
LOWEST BID FROM LOCAL BANK 


Five years of good “public” relations 
with its local bank resulted in the 
Winnebago County Housing Authority 
receiving the lowest bid in the country 
on its temporary loan notes in a late 
January sale of such bonds. The City 
National Bank of Rockford was the 
$574,000 
worth of notes, at an interest rate of 
1.15 per cent and a premium of $10. 
Most of the other offerings in the sale 
went to eastern financial institutions, 
all at higher rates. 

The Winnebago County 


successful bidder for the 


authority 
decided five years ago that if its hous- 
ing program were to have the support 
of the community, local banks should 
fully understand it. The comptroller of 
the authority, D. M. Hallberg, and the 
authority’s executive director, T. G. 
Lindquist, personally interested the 
bank in the program. When the au- 
thority was ready to put its first bonds 
up for the new housing program in 
January, the bank was so well con- 
vinced of the security of the bonds and 
the value of the local program that 
it underbid larger competing banks. 


DETACHED HOUSES EMPHASIZED 
IN ONTARIO’S RENT PROGRAM 

Single family, detached houses are 
being built by Ontario, Canada’s pro- 
vincial government in its new moder- 
ate-rental housing program. Emphasis 
is being put on individual houses be- 
cause the projects are primarily in¢ 
tended for families with children. Most 
of the houses will have three bedrooms. 

The first 365 houses in the program 
of 5000 are under construction in two 
Ontario cities—325 in Windsor; 40 
in St. Thomas. The plan to build 5000 
such units is an experimental program, 
which if successful, may be expanded. 
Need for such housing is currently 
great because of the Canadian defense 
program. 

The houses are being built under 
financing terms approved in a 1949 
amendment to National 
Housing Act that provided that the fed 
eral government would make 75 per 
cent of loans for such housing and the 
provincial government would make the 
other 25 per cent. However, Ontario, 
in adapting the financing plan to the 
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HIA BRIGHTENS UP A PLAY AREA 


SEE “FIX-UP"’ STORY, COLUMN TWO, BELOW 


province, deemed it both 
and desirable that participating munici 


necessar©ry 


palities assume part of the cost of 
the program and thus the Ontario pro 
vincial government makes only 17! 

per cent of the loan; the municipality 
7’ per cent, which is roughly the cost 
of municipal services within the project. 
Loans are amortized over a 50 year 
period with low interest rates. Eventual 
ly the houses may be sold. 

Payments in lieu of taxes equivalent 
to normal taxes will be paid on the 
projects and tenants will pay economic 
rents, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $60 a month. Local housing authori 
ties will manage the houses but the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo 
ration will supervise the construction, 
being done as much as possible by 
local contractors. 

Municipalities are responsible for 
bringing municipal services such as 
water, sewers, etc., to the edge ol 
project areas without charge and for ar 
ranging for such services within the 
project, the cost of which will be part 
of the project expense. No slum clear 
ance is involved in the program. 


HALF DOZEN CITIES PUSHING 
HOUSING FIX-UP PROGRAMS 
Rehabilitation programs that bring 
housing that is not hopelessly sub 
standard up to minimums of decency 
are either being planned or going for- 


ward in a half dozen or so cities in 


the country. Although they are known 
by different names operation TixX-ups, 
pilot projects, yardvilles, etc.—they are 
all essentially a combination of law 
enforcement plus a thorough fix-up of 
properties and yards over and above 
the usual type of spring clean-up cam 
paign. The enforcement part of the 
program primarily rids a block of un 
facilities 


sanitary and dangerous 


through inspection by city agencies 
(see Pasadena story, page 80). The fix- 
up part, although self-help for the most 
part, is usually sponsored by neighbor 
hood groups, social and civic agencies. 

In Philadelphia where its Operation 
Fix-Up program has been at work for 
several years (see May 1950 JourNnat, 
page 168), the city’s redevelopment 
agency is the sponsoring group. There 
the program has resulted in structural 
repairs to many houses, repaving ot 
alleyways, tearing down of unsightly 
fences, new gardens and playgrounds. 
One drab wall in the St. John’s Set 
tlement Project fix-up area was turned 
into a gay backdrop for a playground, 
as shown in the picture above. 

In Baltimore, a house, now called 
Brotherhood ‘Pilot House, has been ren 
ovated as an example of inexpensive 
repair work and serves as headquarters 
for the fix-up program for a 27 block 
area. Bankers and businessmen have 
set up a “Fight Blight Fund, Inc.,” 
reportedly $50,000, to make loans for 
(Continued column three, page \01) 
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Housing Census of 1950 — 


the local facts 


In 1950, a census of housing of the 
United States was taken to provide cur 
rent information on housing for all 
communities throughout the United 
States. The Housing Census of 1950 
and housing censuses decennially there 
after—were authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1949 “. . . to provide informa 
tion concerning the number, character 
istics (including utilities and equip 
ment), and geographic distribution of 
dwelling units in the United States.” 

The census was designed to provide 
information on the adequacy and com 
position of housing in all areas, whether 
large or small cities, towns, or villages, 
or isolated homes in the open country. 
The number of dwelling units in any 
given area, their occupancy 
their condition, their plumbing facilities 
and equipment, the financial arrange 
ments necessary to occupy them, as well 
as the age and size of the structures, 
were the main subjects of the data 
collected in 1950. 


What We Learned 


From the census we have learned 
that the number of separate living 
quarters increased since 1940 at a 
greater rate than the population. This 
increase in living quarters has come 
about in several different ways, result 
ing in significant changes in our living 
pattern since 1940. Nearly half of the 
increase in the housing supply has oc 
curred in living quarters containing 
four rooms; many homes which con- 
tained eight or more rooms in 1940 
have been eliminated from the inven- 
tory—some of these through conversion 
into small apartments and others either 
through demolition or conversion to 
other uses. 

Concomitant with the increase in 
the number of separate households is 
a decrease in the size of household. 
Since 1940, there has been a decrease 
in the number of households containing 
six or more persons and a very sub- 
stantial increase in the number of two 
person families and the. number of 
persons living alone. 

The differences in the level of living 
between urban and rural, north and 
south, white and Negro, economic or 
social groups, as measured in terms of 
health, education, and housing, are 
becoming less pronounced. Many more 
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homes in 1950 than in 1940 had a 
private bath and toilet, had mechanical 
refrigeration—and nearly every home 
had electric lighting. The expanding 
housing supply has generally meant 
better housing, although smaller in 
terms of number of rooms. The new 
houses constructed during the past 
decade have, in general, served to raise 
the level of quality of the inventory. 
At the same time, the number of in 
adequate houses still existing was about 
the same in 1950 as it was in 1940. 

There are still many problem areas. 
There are parts of our housing economy 
that have not kept pace with develop- 
ments in the country as a whole. Hous- 
ing legislation in recent years has out- 
lined programs aimed at alleviating 
some of these conditions. It takes a 
census, however, to show how local 
situations compare with each other, 
how they have changed over a period 
of time, and how the nation as a whole 
has progressed in providing adequate 
housing. 

The uses of census data are so wide- 
spread that the Bureau of the Census 
appointed a technical advisory commit 
tee to aid and guide the development 
of the housing census program. The 
members of this committee were 
selected because of their general and 
broad knowledge of the housing field 
and because they were intimately ac 
quainted with specific needs of private 
enterprise or government programs. 
With their help and knowledge of the 
principal uses to which the findings of 


collected: where and how available 


the census would be put, the content 
of the census and the publication pro- 
gram were developed to provide maxi 
mum uses of the statistics. 


What Is Published 


Published data from the housing cen 
sus are being provided in many differ- 
ent reports. As information is available 
on specific subjects, summary reports 
are being issued in a series of HC re 
ports. Most of these reports, to date, 
have been based on a small sample of 
dwelling units designed to provide in- 
formation on the basic characteristics 
of the inventory for the United States, 
for the largest states, and for the large 
populated centers, so-called standard 
metropolitan areas. 

Originally the HC-1 and HC-2 series 
provided preliminary counts of dwell- 
ing units in all places of 5000 or more 
population. The series HC-3, HC-4, 
and HC-5 provide preliminary informa- 
tion on the characteristics of large urban 
places, states, regions, and the United 
States. The HC-6 series is based on 
special tabulations made for approxi- 
mately 225 cities that contracted with 
the Bureau of the Census for informa 
tion on the characteristics of substand 
ard housing. The series HC-7 will pre 
sent final counts of vacant dwelling 
units, indicating whether or not they 
are available for rent or sale. The HC-8 
series will contain final data on selected 
housing characteristics for all places 
of 10,000 or more. The HC-7 and the 
HC-8 reports, which are being made 
available at the present time, are being 
released as state reports. The informa 
tion in both of these series of reports 
is being issued in advance of the time 
when more detailed data are available. 

A copy of each of these reports can 
be secured free of charge from the Bu- 


TABLE A. CONDITION AND PLUMBING FACILITIES OF URBAN 
DWELLING UNITS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1950 


Preliminary figures 


subject to change 
Use small figures with caution 





All dwelling units 
Not dilapidated: 


With private toilet and bath and hot running water 
With private toilet and bath and only cold water 


29,256,000 


22,074,000 


875,000 

With running water, lacking private toilet or bath 2,943,000 

No running water 600,000 

Dilapidated 1,645,000 

Condition or facilities not reported 1,119,000 
| 
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reau of the Census for a particular 
state. Requests for these reports should 
be made to the Director, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 

Final data from the housing census 
will be published in volume form. Prior 
to binding all of the material into vol- 
umes, practically all of the data will be 
provided in the form of bulletins. 

The bulletins in Volume I, generally 
known as “State Bulletins” (HA series ) 
are considered to provide the basic 
detailed information from the housing 
census. 

The information in Volume II has 
been designed to provide cross tabula- 
tions of selected nonfarm housing and 
household characteristics for market 
analysis and analysis related to other 
components in the housing field. There 
will be a bulletin in this series for each 
of the standard metropolitan areas and 
cities having a 100,000 or more popu- 
lation. 

Although Volume III has been des- 
ignated as “Farm Housing Character- 
istics,” budgetary limitations have re- 
quired us to postpone publication. 

Volume IV, which deals with “Resi- 
dential Financing and Characteristics 
otf Mortgaged Properties,” will be issued 
only as a volume. In this volume in- 
formation will be provided for the larg 
est 25 standard metropolitan areas as 
well as for the United States as a whole. 

The bulletins comprising Volume V 
provide housing characteristics by city 
blocks for all cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
or more. These bulletins will not be 
bound into volumes. 

The bulletins as well as the volumes 
will be available from the Government 
Printing Office for a nominal sum. 
The bulletins can be purchased individ- 
ually or an entire set can be secured. 
Information as to cost and date of 
publication and forms for ordering 
copies can be secured from the United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.—or any 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce field offices. 


The state bulletins (HA series) 
include statistics on practically all sub 
jects enumerated in the census. Within 
each bulletin, data will be provided for 
different kinds of places, e.g. standard 
metropolitan urbanized 
places of 1000 inhabitants or more, 


areas, areas, 
counties, and for the rural farm and 
rural nonfarm portions of states and 
counties. In short, the specific facts on a 
particular locality are available in these 
bulletins. 

These 


dicators of the quality of housing and 


tatistics provide various in 


of uses being made of the housing sup 
ply. They permit, in relationship to 
other economic and social data, an eval 
uation of the adequacy and stability of 
a community. Further, the 
provide local information from which 


statistics 


more comprehensive evaluations can be 
made of current conditions and may be 
used as a benchmark for future studies 
of change from time to time. 


Subjects Covered 
The subjects for which information 
was collected in the census are: 
Occupancy CHARACTERISTICS 
Occupany and tenure 


occupied dwelling unit 


Population per 
Race and color of occupants 
Number of persons 
Persons per room 
STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Type of structure 
Number of rooms 
Year built 
Conpition AND Prumapine Faciirrres 
Condition and plumbing facilities in 
combination 
Water suppl 
Toilet 
Bathing facilities 


facilities 


EQuIPMENT AND Fuets 
Electric 
Heating equipment 
Heating fuel 
Cooking fuel 
Kitchen sink 
Refrigeration equipment 
Radio 
Television 

FINANCIAL 


lighting 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NonrarM Dwetwuinc Unirs 
Contract monthly rent 
Gross monthly rent 
Value 
Mortgage status 
Except for the smallest places, the 


statistics will be provided in the same 


TABLE B. TOILET FACILITIES IN URBAN DWELLING UNITS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1950 AND 1940 


The 1950 figures are preliminary—subject to change 


All dwelling units 


| Flush toilet inside structure, exclusive use 


Flush toilet inside structure, shared 
Other toilet facilities (including privy) 
No toilet 

Toilet facilities not reported 
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Use small figures with caution 


1950 1940 


29,256,000 
25,045,000 


21,616,352 
17,694,398 


1,598,000 1,667,479 
2,044,000 1.856.042 
192,000 93,221 
377 000 305,212 


detail as enumerated. Financial data, 
however, will be provided in the fullest 
detail possible. 

The first of the state bulletins will be 
printed in March and the last—on 
California and New York 
ed to be released in November. 

Block Statistics 

Bulletins providing statistics by city 

blocks are another part of the publica 


are expec t 


tion program. For 209 large cities, sum 
mary data giving characteristics, such 
as number of dwelling units, tenure, 
quality, and average rent, are being 
provided for those users who need in 
formation to identify small areas for 
more intensive investigation. These data 
are widely used to delineate blighted 
and slum areas within a city. Block data 
are used also by marketing research 
organizations to delineate areas into 
economic groups. 

Block data, however, should not be 
expected to prov ide a precise measure 
ment of the level of housing conditions 
in any one block. Usually an entire 
block was assigned to an enumerator. 
There is evidence that occasionally an 
enumerator misinterpreted an item on 
the schedule and the statistics for a 
block or other small area may not pro 
vide a satisfactory interpretation of con 
ditions. Hence, although these block 
statistics are accurate tor 
any administrative or research use in 


sufficiently 


which the data are used for the purpose 
of developing patterns in communities 
and selected areas, they cannot be said 
to be precise enough with regard to the 
status in any one city block to be used 
without re-evaluation. It would be our 
suggestion that a user looking for a 
house-by-house record for a block or 
series of blocks develop means for his 
own intensive evaluation. 

At this writing, the block reports 
have been prepared and are at the 
printer for about half the cities and the 
remaining reports for cities of 50,000 
or more population will be available 
within the next several months. 


Local Programs 

Several subjects included in a hous 
ing census provide information from 
which estimates of local conditions can 
be made by the directors and managers 
of local public housing programs or 
which can be used in relation to other 
community planning or redevelopment 
considerations. Among these are water 
supply, toilet and bathing facilities, and 
the condition of the structures, Other 
subjects, such as race and color of occu 
pants, gross monthly rent, and age of 
living quarters, may have some impact 
on evaluating local conditions. 

(Continued column one, page 101) 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
GEORGE PRICE 
Norfolk, Virginia 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE OPENS 
CAMPAIGN FOR 1200 MEMBERS 


Committee Chairman Price says .. . 
[ think it can be assumed that the members of the NAHO Membership 


Committee are busy people 


but they have agreed to take on this assignment 


because they appreciate the benefits of membership in NAHO and are prepared 
to contribute their time for our Association. Our objective is quite simple: we 


want to add individuals and nonmember 


authorities to the rolls of NAHO. 


Rather than conduct a whirlwind campaign that will burn fiercely for a week 


or two and die eut, we are planning to continue our efforts throughout the year. 
I feel sure that each and every member of the committee will do his or her 
part but our efforts will fall on barren ground unless we have broad support. 


The national Membership Committee is composed of a representative from 


each state, who will serve as state chairman. It will be his responsibility te plan 


a campaign tor his state and communicate with each authority in the area. 


The state campaign, and thus the national campaign, will be a success or a 


failure depending upon whether or not the individual authorities cooperate with 
and support their state chairman. The goal is $12,000 in new membership income: 
about 1200 individual memberships and 100 agency memberships. Junior active 


membership at $5 is now open to housing personnel earning less than $3600. 


Minimum agency dues are now $10. 


I sincerely hope that all authorities will give us their active support and will 
not stand by and allow the members of the committee to work in a vacuum. 





REGIONAL AND STATE CHAIRMEN MAKE UP COMMITTEE 





NortrHu Crenrrat 
Russell C. ‘Taylor, Columbus (Ohio) Hous 
ng Authorit 
SOUTHWEST 
Joseph Patrick Mulcahy, Dallas Housing 
Authority—serves as chairman for Arkansas, 
Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, Okla 
homa, and Texas 
ALABAMA 
Frank L. Hulsey, Gadsden Housing Author 
ity—National 
Charles P 
Authority 
ARIZONA 
Roy B. Yanez, Phoenix Housing Authorit 
ARKANSAS 


Rogers, Montgomery Housing 


Regional 


Regional chairman—scee above 
CALIFORNIA 
Elvin O. Snider, San Bernardino Housing 
Authority—Southern California 
Sigmund Mahler, Martinez Housing Au 
thority—Northern California 
CoLoRADO 
Regional chairman—see above 
ConNECTICI 
Appointment pending 
DeELAWARI 
Dudley 
thority 
District or CouumBta 
LeRoy A. Smith, National Capital Housing 
Authority 
FLORIDA 
Emil A. Nordstrom, St. Petersburg Housing 
Authority—National 
J. N. Miller, Daytona Beach Housing Au 
thority—Regional 


. Finch, Wilmington Housing Au 


GEORGIA 
Hudson J. Malone, 
thority—National 
T. E. Baskin, Marietta Housing Authority 
Regional 

IDAHO 
Dwight K. Garrett, Nampa Housing Au 
thority 

ILLINOIS 
T. G. Lindquist, Winnebago County Hous 
ing Authority 

INDIANA 
Albert A. Fischer, New Albany Housing 
Authority 
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Albany Housing Au 


lowa 
Appointment pending 
KANSAS 
Appointment pending 
Kenrucky 
Marshall F. Dumeyer, Louisville Housing 
National 
Henderson Housing Com 


Commission 
Oscar Jenning 
mission—Regional 
LOUISIANA 
Regional chairman ce above 
Maint 
Chester L. Weaver, South Portland Housing 
Authorit 
MARYLAND 
Ellis Ash, Baltimore Housing Authority 
MAsSACHUSE TTS 
Joseph | Benedict Worcester 
\uthorit 
MICHIGAN 
Roy B. McAle 
son 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Charl I. Burnley, St. Paul Housing 
Authority 
Mississippi 
W. W. George, Meridian Housing Authorit 
Regional 
Missouri 


Appointment pending 


Housing 


Pontiac Housing Commi 


MoNnTANA 

Appointment pending 
NEBRASKA 

Appointment pending 


Appointment pending 
New Hampsuiri 
Under Maine chairman—see above 
New JERSEY 
Murray M. Bisgaier, New Jersey State Asso 
ciation 
New Mexico 
Regional chairman—see above 
New York 
George W. Biro, New York City 
Authority 
NortH CaAROLina 
Ray Warren, Greensboro Housing Authority 
National and Regional 
NorrH Dakota 
Appointment pending 


Housing 


Ono 


Russell ¢ Fayl Columbus Housing Au 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia Housing 
Authorit 
Puerto Ri 
Appointment 
Ruope Istanp 
William J. Donovan, Newport Housing 


pending 


Authorit 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Cc. Henr Cohen, Spartanburg Housing 


Authorit National 
W. T. Bolt. South Carolina Regional Hou 
ing Authorit Laurens—Regn | 


ma 
SoutH DaKkora 
Appointment pending 


| ENNESSEF 
Walter M Simmons, 
Authorit National 
John Brandon, Nashville Housing Authorit 


Regi 
] NAS 
Regional « ! ) ee abov 
l AH 
Ap atn ending 
VERMONT 
Under Mau chairman—sec ibov 


VIRGINIA 
Allen Charle Ir.. Newport News Housing 
Authorit National 
Richard | Beck, Roanoke Housing Au 
thorit Regional 

WASHINGTON 
Don Humbk 

West VIRGINIA 
Virginia K. Smith, Mount Hi 
Authority—National 

Arrington, Huntington Housing 

Regional 


Renton Housing Authorit 


pe Housing 


George E. 

Authority 
WISCONSIN 

Appointment pending 
W YoMING 

Appointment pending 
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JUNK 
PLAYGROUNDS — 


DANISH EXPERIMENT FOSTERS CREATIVE PLAY 


Freedom to follow their own creative 
inclinations is guaranteed to the chil- 
dren who play on the junk playground 
in the Emdrup section of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Its creator, Danish landscape 
architect C. Th. Sorensen, has explained 
that “What distinguishes a junk play- 
ground from the ordinary playground 
with seesaws, swings, roundabouts, and 
such appliances for games is . . . that 
it offers the children possibilities for 
creating and shaping. They can dream 
and imagine and make dreams and 





Mrs. Agnete Vestereg, current supervisor of the junk playground described in 
this article, explains that the difficulty with the ordinary type of playground is that 
things are done for the children. ‘““They may see and be impressed by things, but they 
long also to take possession of them, to have them in their hands, to make some- 


thing themselves. . . 
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imagination reality, at any rate a reality 
that completely 
mind.” 

The Emdrup playground—first of 
its kind—was created in 1943 for the 
children of a workers’ cooperative 
building society and is placed in the 


satishes the child’s 


middle of a large development of row 
houses and three-story buildings. It 
covers an area of something like 7000 
square yards—or about one and one 
third acres. When Mr. Sorensen was 


given the task of making this plot 






into a play yard, he 


was inspired with 


the idea of a junk equipped lot by 
the sight of children playing in the 
construction area with all the building 
and having the time of their 
lives. In effect, what he did was trans 
port the rubbish that collects on a build 
ing site onto a permanent location that 
would forever more be protected from 
the encroachments of adults with their 


debri 


penchant for “improving” things. 

To protect the children’s area, and 
to keep it from becoming an eyesore 
to adults, a six-foot “dike” of earth 
from the building foundation was 
placed around it, topped with a wire 
fence, and surrounded on the outside 
by a thick hawthorne, rose, and acacia 
hedge, forming an impenetrable barrier. 
There is only one entrance to the play 
ground and that is through a small 
house in one corner, which serves to 
store tools and provide necessary ameni 
ties. The ground and inner slope of 
the earthen wall are planted with grass. 
Within the barrier the children can 
dig in the ground to their hearts’ con 
tent or build whatever engineering 
projects appeal to their imaginations. 
Materials consist of cast off sticks, 
bricks, boards, and other debris and the 
children are furnished with the neces 
sary tools. 

From its inception, Mr. Sorensen con 
ceived of the junk playground as a 
place where children could play with 
a minimum of adult supervision. His 
original intention has been carried out 
by both of the people who have served 
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as supervisors during the playground’s life. Parents who fear 
the consequences of leaving their children free to play with 
such junk as the playground offers are quickly reassured by a 
tour of the area and by watching the children at work. During 
the time the playground has been in operation, there have been 
very few accidents—fewer, Mr. Sorensen notes, than on the 
more usual type of playground: And the Emdrup lot has been 
more heavily used than any of the five other play areas available 
to the children. 

In bad weather, when they cannot play outdoors, the children 
take refuge in an improvised shelter where they occupy 
themselves with painting, clay modeling, and other forms of 
handicrafts. Out of these “rainy day” activities grew the Punch 
and Judy show pictured here, to which the children are 
devoted. They have also applied their artistic bents to decorating 
the walls of their caves. To foster these games a permanent 
workshop has been established, thereby lengthening the time 
during the year when the playground can be used. It is now 
open from April to November, but the hope is that eventually 
a larger workshop and more facilities will enable the children 
to entertain themselves there the year round. 

Initial cost of preparing the ground at Emdrup ran about 
$1750 (dirt for the dike was carted to the site without charge). 
Mr. Sorensen says that during the first six years expenses for 
running the playground amounted to between $1300 and $1750 
per year, with the largest part going for salaries and about $150 
annually for materials. A government grant to the building 
society has taken care of more than half of the expenses and a 
small amount added to rents also helps cover costs. In addition, 
the children earn some of the money by selling wood that they 
can no longer use as firewood, by collecting and selling paper, 
and by holding exhibitions. 

Since the establishment of the Emdrup playground, the idea 
has taken hold in both England and Sweden, where similar 
playgrounds have been set up to provide other city children 
the joys of playing in the country. 


Children new to the junk playground always dig caves first, 
supervisors observe. Then, as they become more experienced, they 
build their houses above the ground, using real tools and materials. 
As their knowledge grows, their houses become more ambitious, 
sometimes including balconies and towers. Older children lend their 
help to the younger ones and the cooperation enables them to 
undertake large-scale operations. 

Drawing, painting, and clay modeling that the children ex- 
periment with during bad weather not only give them something 
with which to occupy their time but provide them with other 
interests when building activities lose their lure. Their desire to 
be constantly adding to their achievements is met somewhat by 
vo'unteer help from students training in artwork education. 


Photos courtesy of Byplan 
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“MAKE BELIEVE” 
MADE REAL IN 
OAKLAND 
PLAYGROUND 


No adult may pass into the Oak 
land, California “Children’s Fairyland” 
without a small child to lead him. For “atieg, 
in the city’s Lakeside Park, the fairy ve 
tale world of children has come to 
life—life on miniature scale, created es 
pecially for children. Seventeen fairy 
stories, each in its own setting and all 


, aE a : 1: : Only entrance to Oakland's fairyland is through the above ‘‘Old Woman's Shoe,” 
of them gaily colored, come alive in so scaled that children can walk through erect; adults must stoop 
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the park. As a backdrop, there is a 
colorful mural of nursery rhymes 8 
feet high and 60 feet long. A special 
area, with a “sugar plum tree” that 
revolves and is covered with real lolli 
pops, is set aside for children’s birth 
day parties. The fairy tale park is peo 
pled with the animals that occur in 
familiar stories: Mary has her lamb, 
two large white mice run up the clock, 
and the “Three Billie Goats Gruff” 
have their home, pictured right. 

Below are shown a swing and slide 
from another section of Lakeside Park, 
where children can play on convention 
al equipment designed to a new pat 
tern. 

In addition to these pieces, a friendly 
clown provides a teeter totter and plans 
are afoot to add a cave-like play area 


in the form of a hippopotamus. 





Photos Harold Winder, Oakland. Courtesy Oakland Park Department 





NEW IDEAS IN 
PLAY EQUIPMENT 
Unusual types. of play equip 
ment have been introduced in 
other localities and featured in 

previous issues of the JouRNAI 
New York—imaginative forms 
in concrete—July 1949 
Sitver Sprinc, MAaryYLAND 
concrete and cinder block struc 
tures—September 1950 
SALTIMORI concrete tunnel, 
airplane, etc., similar to New 
York equipment—April 1951 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN junk 
playground similar to Copenhag 
en’s—April 195] 
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Open, fresh air living; plenty of play 
space for children; an abundance of 
hot water; and modern, attractive dwell- 
ings are only a few of the advantages 
that the 220 families who recently 
moved from Lakeland’s worst slums 
into Washington Park Homes now 
have, most of them for the first time 
in their lives. The project is the newest 
in the Housing Authority of the City 
of Lakeland’s low-rent program. 

Although the site for the project 
offered few possibilities for ingenuity 
in planning, the architects helped to 
achieve an effect of openness by limit- 
ing construction of the dwellings to 
within 100 feet of a much traveled 
main highway serving Lakeland. And, 
through the cooperation of builders of 
a private development across the high- 
way, who also limited their construction 
to within 100 feet of the road, the 
spacious effect of the site was increased. 





Covered doorways provide outside shade. 


* ’ 


The site: open with a wide setback from a main traveled rozd. Administration building is in the foreground. 


Only 3.76 acres of the 22.36 acre site 
are covered with buildings and there 
are only 11.18 families to a net acre. 


Outstanding Features 


Outstanding features of the project 
equipmentwise are the solar water heat- 
ing system and the awning type win- 
dows, both particularly useful in the 
Florida climate. 

The water heating system is installed 
on the roofs of the buildings and in- 
volves use of a copper heat transfer 
coil inside a galvanized storage tank 
and another coil in the heater tray 
mounted exposed on the roof (note the 
rectangles on the roofs in the pictures 
below). The sun does the rest. Each 
dwelling unit is served by a separate 
heating unit. Buildings with southern 
exposure need only one heater coil; 
buildings with east and west exposures 
require two. Paul A. Colton, executive 
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director of the authority, said that on 
coldest days water temperatures average 
150 degrees and “the speedy heat re 
covery following complete drainage of 
stored capacity is amazing.” 

The awning type windows provide 
almost 100 per cent opening, except 
during the most extreme squally rain 
storms, without interior water damage. 
The windows are set in complete pre 
cast concrete trames. 

Especially large families are provided 
for in the six five-bedroom units and 
the 18 four-bedroom dwellings, which, 
along with three-bedroom units, are in 
one-story buildings. Both the four- and 
five-bedroom dwellings have one and 

half baths. All of the units combine 
kitchen and dining facilities but living 
rooms are separate. 
provided within each unit. 


Storage space is 


Exterior walls of the dwellings are 
concrete block with brick overlay. In 


QOne- and two-story buildings break the monotony. 
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Park Homes 


Lakeland, Florida Low-Rent Housing 


Thomas V. Talley, Architect, Lakeland 
Lloyd Hoover Galiher & Associates, Landscape Architects and Site Planners, Orlando 


Built and Managed by Housing Authority of the City of Lakeland 


terior walls are also concrete block, 
which have been painted on the first 
floor of the two-story units. One-story 
unit walls have been plastered, as have 
the second floor walls of the two story 
units. Partitions are also of concrete 
block and floors are reinforced concrete. 

Per unit cost of the dwellings was 
$9127.27, including land acquisition, 
overhead, planning tees, site improve- 
ments, dwelling and nondwelling con- 
struction and equipment, maintenance 
equipment, interest, and initial operat- 
ing deficits, etc. Moreover, more than 
half of the units — 114 of them — have 
three, four, or five bedrooms. For the 
total of 220 units the breakdown by 
number of bedrooms is as follows: 

106 two-bedroom units 

90 three-bedroom units 

18 four-bedroom units 

6 five-bedroom units 


Equipment, Materials 


Modern equipment and construction 
materials have been used throughout: 
KiTcHEN stoves—Frigidaire 
ReEFRIGERATORS—F rigidaire 
BATHROOM PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
—Crane 


KITCHEN stINKs—Crane 


WINDOWS AND SCREENS—Miami 
Window Corporation 

Door LocKs AND HARDWARI 
Sargent & Company 

SOLAR WATER HEATERS Pan 
American Solar Heater, Inc. 

INDIVIDUAL UNIT SPACE HEATERS 
Perfection Stove Company 

RooFING- Johns Manville Corpo 
ration 

INSULATION 


Corporation 


Johns Manville 


Although the project was built on 
predominantly open land (there were 
only four residences and a church, all 
substandard, on the site), it is con- 
veniently located in relation to a library, 
recreation center, church, and a shop- 
ping district. Both an elementary school 
and a high school are almost imme 
diately adjacent to it. 

A fresh water lake—Lake Parker— 
is located about a half mile east of the 
project (see photograph page 90) and 
offers recreation for fishermen. 

First tenants of the project moved in 
in November 1951, a little more than a 
year after ground was broken for it. 
However, dedication ceremonies were 


Modern kitchen equipment is provided. 
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not held until early in 1952, when it 
was almost completely occupied, 

The ceremonies, attended by some 
500 persons, included talks by Mayor 
James J]. Musso; Mr. Colton; Earl L. 
Brown of the Chamber of Commerce; 
R. E. Bates, assistant director of the 
Atlanta field office of the Public Hous 
ing Administration; Stephen N. Lewis, 
principal of the Rochelle high school; 
and Ray Clements, city tax collector. 
John M. Bryson, secretary of the Cham 
ber of Commerce, was master of cere 
monies. The Rochelle high school pro 
vided music. 


Newspaper Cooperates 


The Lakeland Ledger, \ocal news 
paper, at the time of the dedication 
used a special six page supplement in 
which it showed pictures of the project 
and of slum dwellings in the city, told 
the story of the project and the low-rent 
program, and carried advertisements 
from local firms that were interested in 
the development. 

The new project brings to 500 the 
number of dwelling units in the low 
rent program in the city. Another 60 
units are war housing. 











NHC GROUP ASKS PRESIDENT 
TO NAME HOUSING COMMISSION 
A request that President Truman 
appoint a national commission of out- 
standing representative citizens to study 
and recommend solutions to housing 
problems was the purpose of a dele 
gation that met recently with the Presi 
dent. The delegation, made up of 
members of the National Housing Con- 
ference, included Olin Linn, president 
of NHC and chairman of the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans; NHC 
Board Chairman Ira Robbins; William 
Guste, attorney for the New Orleans 
authority and chairman of NHC’s leg- 
islative committee; the Reverend Leo 
A. Geary, a commissioner of the But 
falo Municipal Housing Authority; 
and other representatives of 
church, and citizen groups. 
The group pointed out that housing 
built today is not meeting the needs of 
low-income defense workers or the 
average American family and_ that 
there is a “housing famine” for minor- 
ity groups. It also said that a re-exami- 
nation of the country’s mortgage fi- 
nance system is essential and_ that 
study should be given the problem of 
whole areas of housing that are being 
built below requirements for adequate 
family life and without relationship to 
schools, transportation, shops, etc. 


labor, 


HOUSE INVESTIGATES CHARGES 
OF FAULTY FHA, VA HOUSING 

New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Oklahoma thus far have been the scene 
of on-the-spot investigations into com- 
plaints of faulty construction on hous- 
ing insured by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The investigation is be 
ing made by a House subcommittee 
headed by Representative Albert Rains 
(D), Alabama. 

Most of the complaints of shoddy 
and faulty construction have come from 
veterans who have insured their mort- 
gages under the Veterans Administra- 
tion program, Mr. Rains said. Principal- 
ly, the subcommittee is investigating 
whether or not the VA and the FHA 
have been lax in their inspection of 
houses sold under insured home loans. 
The investigation was called for short- 
ly after Congress convened in January 
because representatives said they had 
received complaints from individuals, 
veterans organizations, and others. 

Representative Rains has said that 
only a small percentage of the GI in- 
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sured homes have proven defective but 
that he had seen “an amazing amount 
of shoddy construction.” He has in- 
dicated that legislation should be passed 
to require a construction warranty by 
the builder against defects in the houses. 


BANKERS, OTHERS URGE HIGHER 
INTEREST RATES; DEBATE FNMA 

Although most bankers and insur 
ance men appearing before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee at 
its hearing on mortgage finance early 
in February were unanimous in their 
opinions that interest rates should be 
raised on government insured loans, 
they held widely differing opinions on 
whether or not the Federal National 
Mortgage Association should have ad- 
ditional funds, particularly for advance 
committments. The committee is ex- 
pected to use the testimony in framing 
additional defense and military hous- 
ing legislation. 

Mortgage bankers generally felt that 
interest rates on Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans Administra- 
tion home loans should be raised 4% of 
1 per cent to stimulate the flow of 
money into home mortgages. One 
spokesman for the group said banks 
and insurance companies are not in- 
terested in 4 per cent loans because they 
can get a better return on other types of 
investments. 

On the question of whether FNMA 
should have additional funds, the bank- 
ers and home builders were divided. 
Robert E. Pratt of the Institutional 
Securities Corporation urged additional 
funds for FNMA while George Bliss, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, said there was ample private 
money ready and waiting to invest in 
defense housing without help from 
FNMA if interest rates were raised. 
On the other hand, Alan Brockbank, 
president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, denied that there 
was sufficient mortgage money avail- 
able to builders and Thomas P. Coogan, 
director of the armed forces housing 
agency, also said that mortgage money 
was not readily available for all of the 
military and defense housing necessary. 


HOUSE ADDS TO Gi HOME LOAN 
FUND; SENATE CONSIDERS BILL 

By unanimous vote the House in 
mid-February approved and sent to the 
Senate a bill that would make an ad- 
ditional 125 million dollars available 





CHICAGO NAMES 
NEW PROJECT FOR 
HAROLD L. ICKES 


The late Harold L. Ickes, who has 
been credited with leading public hous 
ing from “theory to fact in the United 
States.” has been honored by the Chi 
cago Housing Authority, which has 
named for him an 800 unit low-rent 
project soon to go into construction. 

Mr. Ickes was secretary of the De 
partment of Interior and became publi 
works administrator in charge of hous 
ing when the PWA housing program 
was conceived and put into operation 
in 1933. Public housing had its be 
ginnings through 17 words in the 6000 
word National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933 that authorized the PWA ad 
ministrator to include in his program 
the “construction, alteration, or repair 
under public regulation or control ot 
low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
projects.” 

Mr. Ickes has been said by many to 
have been public housing’s greatest 
friend and worst enemy. Langdon Post 
in his book, The Challenge of Housing, 
says “Mr. Ickes did more good, and 
at the same time, more harm to the 
housing cause than any other man in 
Washington.” He was said to have 
fought brilliantly for the program and 
in defense of slum dwellers but his 
administration of the program, through 
a highly centralized Washington 
bureau, is blamed for almost killing it. 
It was out of the dislike of his cen 
tralized administration that many of the 
terms of the 1937 housing act grew, 
which gave local housing authorities 
considerably more control of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Ickes was one of the charter 
members of NAHO. 





to the Veterans Administration for di 
rect loans to veterans who cannot ob 
tain private financing for houses. The 
President had specifically said in his 
budget message to Congress in January 
that he did not believe additional funds 
were necessary for direct GI loans be 
cause it was assumed that the sale of 
loans already made from the original 
appropriation of 150 million dollars 
would provide an adequate revolving 
fund. However, recent attempts to sell 
the direct loan mortgages to private 
investors have not been successful so 
far, blame for which is laid at the door- 
step of the low (4 per cent) interest 
rate on the loans. 

The Senate has not yet acted on the 
House bill but has had introduced its 
own bill that would add 150 million 
dollars to the fund. 
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What’s the market 


for a correspondence course in public housing? 


Public housing has become big busi- 
ness, employing thousands of people. 
Yet for those employees who want to 
learn more about public housing, with 
a view toward exploring career possi- 
bilities in the field, the educational re- 
sources available are deplorably inade- 
quate. 

Many people enter the housing pro- 
gram with excellent training in particu- 
lar fields . but a local authority’s 
activity requires a wide variety of skills. 
Effective performance demands a 
knowledge of the entire scope of local 
authority administration. Because the 
low-rent program is now in a period of 
growth, new people are being recruited 
for employment. Many are “green” 
and thirsting for knowledge. Where 
can they turn for instruction in their 
own towns, at a price within their 
means? 

To date the mastery of the range of 
local authority activity has had to be 
gained the hard way: by seeking out 
experts in various fields, asking ques- 
tions, making observations, and as- 
sembling often unrelated pieces of in- 
formation. The whole picture, how- 
ever, seldom comes clear in this man- 
ner. What is necessary is a thorough 
textbook, containing basic information 
in readable and coherent form. Un- 
fortunately, no such textbook exists. 
The closest thing to it is NAHO’s 
Handbook for Housing Commissioners. 


An Idea 


In the interest of filling this educa- 
tional void, the NAHO Management 
Committee has developed some ideas 
for a correspondence course in local 
housing authority administration for 
consideration and criticism. Such a 
course would benefit not only the stu- 
dents, but the students’ employers as 
well. A higher standard of perform- 
ance is a correlative of better training. 

The need for such a course is obvi- 
ous but to work out an adequate course 
and get it rolling is not easy. It takes 
money, time, energy, and considerable 
know-how. A textbook must be pre- 
pared, students enrolled, lessons sent 


*Serving on the subcommittee are Harry 
Schneider, chairman; Florence Conlin, Ver- 
non Dale, Marshall Dumeyer. Report con- 
sists largely of a presentation on the course 
made by E. M. Schaffran, a member of the 
1951 Management Committee, before a ses- 
sion of NAHO's 1951 annual conference. 
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Report submitted by 
Subcommittee on Training* 
of the Association's 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 





out at regular intervals, examination 
papers graded and returned to students, 
and certificates issued upon successful 
completion of the course. 

The financial aspect is sharpened by 
the fact that the very first step— 
preparation and publication of a text 
is the most expensive one. Before 
funds can be committed, a sufficient 
market must be established. To this 
end, a questionnaire has been prepared 
for distribution by NAHO to readers 
of the Journat and others in the public 
housing field (see page 94). 


Scope of the Course 


The major principle governing the 
content of the proposed correspondence 
course is that it cover the entire field 
of local housing authority administra 
tion. With this in view, the possible 
subject matter may include, among 
other material, the following: 

|. BackGrRouND 

A. Legislative 
1. Major provisions of United States 
Housing Act of 1937 and impor 
tant amendments 
Act of 1949 
2. State enabling legislation 


Housing Act 


3. Annual contributions contracts 
B. History of public housing in the 
United States—experience to date 
1. Accomplishments under the PWA 
and USHA programs 
Activity in war and veterans hous 
ing under Lanham Act 
. Activity to date under Housing 
Act of 1949 
C. The local housing authority 


) 


w 


1. Its purpose and responsibilities 
2. Relation to other arms of city or 
county government and relation 
to the Public Housing Admini 
tration 
3. Function of the local housing au 
thority 
tinguished from staft 
Il. DeveELopMEN?t 
A. Measuring the need for low-rent hou 


commission, 1s di 


ing in a locality 

B. Site selection and site planning 

C. Building types 

D. Principles of dwelling design 

E. Determining unit size distributions 

F. Role of architect and engineer 

G. Financing—temporary and permanent 

II]. MAaNnaGeMeNT—OPERATIONS 

A. Leasing and occupancy 

l. Establishing income limits and 
setting rents 


2. Establi hing occupan 


tandard 
3. Principles and methods of tenant 
selection 
Income re-cCXamination ina rent 
adjustment 
5. Eviction 
6. Use of the court 
Over-income tamuily 
&. Rent collection 
RB. Maintenance 
1. Maintenance tools and equipment 
2. Preventive maintenance 
3. Tenant maintenance 
4. Major aspects of painting, heat 
ing, plumbing, and grounds care 
5. Fire and safety considerations 


inancial side of management 
1. The budget process, both prepa 
ration and budget control 
Principles and methods of hand 
ling cash 
3. Insurance coverage 
4. Tenant ledger 
5. Employee's time card 
6. Local authority's financial state 
ment and income and expense re 
port 
Classification of accounts 
1\ PERSONNEI 
A. Job specifications 
B. Recruitment methods 
C. Employee training 
D. Principles of staff organization, as 
signing duties and responsibilities 
laying out lines of authority 
FE. Measuring performance of employees 
V. Pusu RELATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Keeping the public informed 
B. Relations with the press and civic 
groups 
C. Use of community resources for proj 


CoMMUNITY 


ect families 

D. Integration of project with the neigh 
boring community 

E. Tenant handbook 

F. Public health considerations in project 
management 


How To Do It? 


Who would prepare the textbook 
and how would the course be adminis 
tered? While the details have not yet 
been worked out, it seems advisable 
that, since NAHO is the recognized 
professional organization in the public 
housing held, the entire venture should 
be under NAHO sponsorship. Wheth 
er the actual work should be done by 
expanding that organization's stalt or 
on special contract 1s a question the 
Association must answer. 

The course should be open to any 
one interested in enrolling and paying 
the tuition fee. Lessons should be is 
sued from a central point to which 
students would return papers for 
grading. Upon successful completion, a 
certificate — suitable for framing and 
display — should be issued. Special 
binders should be provided in which 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
ON PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION? 
Please complete this questionnaire and return to National Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 
1. Would you purchase a course of the kind described in- article starting on page 93 Ye No 
2. What would you pay tor it Check one: $25? $35? 2 $50 > > 
3. What subjects should be added to the outline of the correspond 
What sales markets besides practicing public h can you sug 
5. If there were no correspondence course, would you buy a textbook on public housing administration sponsored by NAHO? 
Yes. No 
NAMI Loca Housinc AuTHoRITY 
ADDRESS 
lessons might be kept for future retfer- Management. The book sells for $6 tee at its next meeting in May. If re 


The text’ should also contain a 
bibliography listing important source 
material as a guide for further explo- 
ration. 


ence. 


Cost? 

Now, a word about the tuition. 
Limited inquiry indicates that a cor- 
respondence course of the type pro- 
posed would cost about $50. A factor 
in determining the cost, of course, 
would be the number of students en- 
rolled. With good response, it might 
be possible to bring the fee down to 
$35. An additional factor is the revenue 
that can be derived from the sale of 
a textbook separate from the course. 
Any extensive sale to libraries, colleges, 
or others would reduce the 
quired for the course itself. 

If the entire fee is collected at the 
outset, the number of potential students 
would probably be reduced by 40 per 
cent. If installment payments are per- 
mitted, it must be expected that some 
students will drop out during the 
course, thereby ending revenue from 
them. Experience with correspondence 
courses shows an extensive mortality 
during the tenure of the course. These 
problems are only a few of the ones 
to be solved. 

In the private real estate field, the 
Institute of Real Estate Management 
has published a book prepared by James 
Downs, Jr., Principles of Real Estate 
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fee re- 


and is presently going into its third 
printing. It has found a ready market 
among individuals and libraries and is 
used as the text for college courses 
and special training sessions set up by 
the institute in various cities. 

From information at hand, it ap- 
pears that a correspondence course in 
public housing would offer a much 
needed educational service. If that aim 
falls short of accomplishment, the issu- 
ance of a textbook alone would be a 
genuine contribution to better perform- 
ance in the field. While the limited 
objective of publishing a textbook only 
would eliminate the tremendous 
amount of work involved in 
a correspondence course, it 
would also eliminate the opportunity 
for stimulating attentive completion of 
the text material and would afford 
no tangible evidence that students had 
assimilated the contents. Perhaps the 
answer lies in doing both. 

To interest of NAHO 
members in a correspondence course, 
the brief questionnaire that appears at 
the top of this page has been prepared. 
Not only are answers to the questions 
desired; comments on contents of the 
course as outlined will also be appreci- 
ated, along with suggestions for other 
possible sales markets. 

The answers and comments will be 
studied by the Management Commit- 


pro- 
motng 


determine 


sponse of NAHO membership justi 
fies preparation of a correspondence 
course, one will be undertaken. Please, 
therefore, give this questionnaire your 
immediate and careful attention. Fill 
it out and send it in to Association 
headquarters. 








THE BATTLE— 
(Continued from page 80) 


to build housing for high income 
families at high rents than it is to build 
housing for low income families at 
low rents. 

Moreover, it has been pointed out 
that Mr. Martin’s concern with hous- 
ing authority bonds in relation to the 
voluntary credit restraint program was 
not felt by the voluntary credit restraint 
committee itself at the time the bulletin 
on the subject was issued to mayors, 
governors, etc., last summer. Oliver S. 
Powell, chairman of the committee, at 
that time advised Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency in a letter that 
“this program would not seek to re- 
strict loans guaranteed or insured, or 
authorized as to purpose by a govern- 
ment agency [FHA, VA, public hous- 
ing programs] on the theory that they 
should be restricted, in accordance with 
national policy, at the source of guar- 
anty or authorization” (see June 1951 
Journat, page 200). 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1952 1951 





January 68.000 85.900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1952 1951 





January $7 17.000.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


S&59 000.000 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


January Januar 

1952 1951 

Number 10,000 14,800 
Per cent to total 15 17 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





January January 

1952 1951 

+ RON > 200 

Private 64,800 &?.200 
Public 3.200 3 700 
Total 68.000 85 900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





January January 

1952 195] 
Urban 34.800 19 600 
Rural nonfarm 33,200 36.300 
Total 68.000 85.900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 





December $ 1,308,151,000 $ 1,320,895,000 
Total per year $16,405,367 ,000 
During December FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totalled 
$128,847,000. Also during December, Gl home loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration amounted to $267,958,000. FHA and VA combined accounted tor 
30 per cent of total recordings during December. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 

Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


$16,179,196,000 





195] 1950 
,24 2922 792 
December 224,341 233,723 
: = drtiggmnerd 
Total for year 2.877 860 3.32.45 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, Vil, and 1X) 








January January 

1952 1951 
: . >2 cy 
Number of projects 23 _ 52 
» 992 Rs 
Dwelling units 3,133 5.374 
Dollar amount $23,797,400 $41.102.100 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 








1951 1950 

ev , ? 

December $2.2 $2.120 
Apres 

Average for year $2.199 $2.031 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 








1951 1950 

7714 

December 224.0 221.4 
ss , 

Average tor year 225.5 206.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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MAJOR PAPERS 
CAMPAIGN FOR 
REDEVELOPMENT 


At least three long term, comprehen 
sive, educational campaigns urging local 
urban redevelopment are currently run 
ning in major newspapers of the coun- 
try—The Washington Post, the Cleve 
land Plain Dealer, and The Atlenta 
Journal-Constitution. 


Washington 


The Washintgon Post series, written 
by reporter Chalmers M. Roberts, is 
the outgrowth of an intensive investiga 
tion by the newspaper of what Wash 
ington was doing along urban re 
development lines, what other cities 
were doing, what help the federal 
government was offering, and the ex 
tent of interest and concern on the part 
of local government, business, and civic 
leaders. The investigation showed the 
paper that a series of articles on urban 
redevelopment “could be a worthwhile 
contribution to public understanding.” 
The result has been a series of illus 
trated “Progress or Decay?” articles on 
various blight problems and suggested 
solutions through redevelopment. The 
Post expects that at least another six 
months to a year will be required to get 
the campaign “over the hump.” The 
first 18 articles have been reprinted in 
a special color supplement of the paper. 
Publisher Philip L. Graham, in the 
reprint, says that it is the paper's be 
lief that “an informed public, aroused 
by the problem, will join in meeting 
this civic challenge in order to make 
Washington a more balanced commun 
ity in the best democratic tradition.” 
The series is said to be the biggest, most 
sustained public service feature the Post 
has ever run. 


Cleveland 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
has long taken a leading part in ad 
vocating the enactment of an Ohio re 
development enabling law and a com- 
panion law to requalify Ohio for new 
public housing, intends to continue its 
campaign both through its news and 
editorial columns. Chads O. Skinner, 
associate editor of the paper, and Eu 
gene Segal, a Plain Dealer reporter, 
have written articles in several series 
recently on what Pittsburgh and Chi 
cago are doing in urban redevelopment 
and Mr. Segal has been assigned to 
full time coverage of the field. Since 
passage of the Ohio redevelopment law, 
the newspaper has been urging the 
“best brains of local government and 
private enterprise to buckle down to 

(Continued column one, page 96) 
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Redevelopment Section Executive Com- 
mittee—March 1 1—Washington 

Redevelopment Section Contract Commit- 
tee—March 12-13—Washington 

Defense Housing Committee Subcommit- 
tee with National Security Resources 
Board—March 20-21—Washington 


Research and Statistics Committee— 
March 20-21—New York City 

North Central Regional Council Executive 
Committee—March 25—Chicago, PHA 
field office 

Southwest Regional Council Annual Con- 
ference—April 16-18—Baker Hotel, 
Mineral Wells, Texas 

Middle Atlantic Regional Council Execu- 
tive Committee—April 18—Hotel 
Statler, New York City 

Commissioners Committee—April 23 or 
24—Chicago 

Subcommittee on Rural 
Small Local Authority Programs of 
Federal-Local Relations Committee— 
May 5—Washington 

National Housing Conference Annual 
Meeting—May 5-6—Hotel Statler, 
Washington 

Federal-Local Relations Committee with 
Redevelopment Section Executive Com- 
mittee—May 7—Washington 

Federal-Local Relations Committee— 
May 8—Washington 

Management Committee—May 12-13— 
Louisville 

New England Regional Council Annual 
Conference—May 19-20—Providence 

Middle Atlantic Regional Council Annual 
Conference—May 22-23—Pittsburgh 

Board of Governors—May 26—Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado, California 

Pacific Southwest Regional Council An- 
nual Conference—May 25-27—Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado, California 

North Central Regional Council Annual 
Conference — June 2-3 — Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Southeastern Regional Council Annual 
Conference — June 16-18 — Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, North Carolina 

Pacific Northwest Regional Council— 
September—Seattle 


Nonfarm and 





NEWSPAPERS— 
(Continued from page 95) 
accomplishing something in the field 
of redevelopment,” Mr. Skinner says. 
Atlanta 

The Atlanta Journal's and Constitu- 
tion’s long-time policy of urging urban 
redevelopment is currently taking the 
form of a series of articles running in 
the combined Sunday edition of the 
two papers. Through illustrated stories 
written by Jack Spalding, the papers are 
showing some of the slum conditions 
that exist in the city and are pointing 
up what weapons are at the city’s dis- 
posal to rid itself of its blight. 
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Boaz Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of February 1, 1952) 


Applications Units States 
995 330.413 441 
Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 


the Virgin Islands 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of February 1, 1952) 
Approved by 


Requested President 





Localities 979 937 
Units 324.656 311,776 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 


(As of February 1, 1952) 
Number 


911 302,915 


Units 





Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 





(As of February 1, 1952) 
Units Projects Localities 
195,802 1060 620 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 
PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of February 1, 1952) 
Site Approved Construction Started Units 
1294 97,508 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of January 31, 1952) 














Capital Loan& Grant Loan & Grant 
Grant Preliminary Final Applications Contracts 
_Reservations Advances Advances Approved Executed 
Cities 237 136 32 2 l 
Amount $182,571,193 $4,047,937 $2,133,454 $684,689 
Source: HHFA 
FARM HOUSING 
(As of January 31, 1952) 
Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
12,004 $55,361,988 5461 4798 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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HOUSING RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY UN COMMITTEE AND WFUNA 


Action to provide the lowest income 
groups throughout the world with ade 
quate housing was urged in a Novem 
ber 29 resolution passed by the so-called 
“third committee” of the United Na 
tions General Assembly—the commit 
tee that concerns itself with social, hu 
manitarian, and cultural affairs. As 
framed, the resolution recommends a 
five-fold attack on housing problems 
by the UN Economic and Social Coun 
cil, as follows: 

I—take steps to increase dissemina 
tion to all governments of information 
on techniques of stepping up produc 
tion of building materials and on more 
economic use of materials through 
standardization and pretabrication; 

2—give advice on framing large-scale 
housing programs and their relation to 
economic development; 

3—give study grants to experts on 
housing problems under the technical 
assistance program and through special 
agencies—especially in countries where 
the building industry is not highly de 
veloped; 

4—urge countries that supply build 
ing materials to give priority to orders 
for low-income housing; 

S—assist governments in devising 
better financing methods for housing 
programs. 

Forty-seven members 
voted for the resolution, none voiced 
opposition, and 11 abstained from vot 
ing. 


committee 


Another Resolution 

At the sixth plenary assembly of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations in Stockholm on August 
24 to 30, another housing resolution 
was drafted. This document urged UN 
organizations for the Far East, Latin 
America, and Palestine and the Middle 
East to expand their housing programs. 
It also expressed the hope that the UN 
“in the spirit of article 25 of the 
Declaration of Human Rights” will 
. stimulate the development of an 
integrated policy of healthy housing.” 


WORKING PARTY OF ECE HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEETS, REPORTS 


A “working party” on program and 
resources of the housing subcommittee 
of the Economic Commission for Eu 
rope convened in Geneva on Decem 
ber 17-19 to wrestle with problems re- 
lated to shortages of—and methods for 
economizing on—building materials as 
well as problems of housing finance 
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and investment in housing and build 
ing. Reports summarizing practices tor 
dealing with these problems in a num 
ber of European countries will soon be 
published for general distribution by 
the housing subcommittee. 

On the subject of economy in build 
ing materials, another “working party” 
—on technical problems (see right) 
was invited to study some of the ma 
terials cited more thoroughly and to 
collect information on new develop 
ments in the held. 
rent policies in connection with finan 


Further study on 


cing was discussed and it was suggested 
that the report on housing finance be 
brought up to date before being pub 
lished. More information was deemed 
needed on the investment situation in 
each country and the report on this 
subject is to be revised to include such 
information, as well as a number of 
points brought up in the meeting. 
Countries represented at the “work 
ing party” sessions included Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. No delegation from the 


United States attended. Other groups 
represented were the International 
Labour Organization, International Co 
operative Alliance, and the Internation 
al Federation of Building and Public 


Works. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS WORKING 
PARTY CONVENES IN JANUARY 

Geneva was also the scene of the 
meeting of a “working party” on tech 
nical problems from January 28 to 30 
Agenda for the sessions included dis 
cussion of the cost of house building, 
shortages of certain building materials, 
and strength and stability of materials. 
Up tor consideration was a paper on 
nontraditional building methods and 
what stands in the way of their gen 
eral adoption and international appli 
cation. Two of the barriers cited in the 
report are lack of information on actual 
housing need, based on study of living 
habits, and the restrictive effects of 
building regulations. 

4 memorandum on a new system 
of prefabrication in Sweden has been 
circulated to members of the housing 
subcommittee under the auspices of the 
technical problems “working party.” A 
more detailed report, to include cost 
data, has been promised for general 
distribution in the near future. 





“GOLDEN AGE” WEDDING CELEBRATED AT CLEVELAND PROJECT 


When two residents of Cedar Apart- 
ments in Cleveland decided to get mar 
ried, their friends in the “Golden Age” 
club prevailed upon them to have the 





wedding at the community center on 
the regular meeting day, so that all 
club members could attend. Pictured 
(Continued column three, page 101) 
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SAN ANTONIO KEEPS STAFF POSTED 
WITH NEW EMPLOYEE BULLETIN 


7 If rents are raised, new rent 
ceilings adopted, or policies changed, 
see that your staff knows about it first, 
not last!” This advice—trom the Pacifx 
Northwest NAHO News—is being put 
into practice by the Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio, which has 
just instituted publication of HI! 
(Housing Information), an employees’ 
bulletin. Written with a fresh, informal 
style, the paper will appear twice a 
month to keep employees abreast of 
general information on low-rent hous 
ing, the local program, and authority 
news. The paper comes out as a 
special “pay day” feature. 


THREE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“EDUCATE” LHA EMPLOYEES 
Three different types of 
programs for local authority personnel 
have been held in months: 
in Philadelphia, Detroit, and in the 
southwest 


training 
recent 


region, where the joint 
NAHO Southwest Regional Council 
PHA training series is continuing (see 
November 195] Journat, page 411). 
Philadelphia’s program consisted of 
a day-long orientation session for 14 
new employees. The day started with 
a welcoming talk by Executive Direc 
tor Walter E. 
rounded off with slides of projects and 


Alessandroni and was 


a tour of present developments, slum 
areas, and new building sites. In be 
tween, the new employees were in- 
troduced to the various phases of the 
authority's work; then they heard from 
Drayton Bryant, assistant to the exec 
utive director, the goals of the author 
ity’s program. Future plans were out- 
lined by the director of development, 
Hamilton Vogdes, and the work of the 
management and legal departments was 
described by George Dunn and George 
Peterson, respectively. 

In Detroit, sessions covering topics 
that ranged from refrigerator repairs to 
the national status of the low-rent hous- 
ing program were attended by the 
housing commission’s maintenance sub- 
foremen. Leaders for the panels that 
were held in December and January 
were Mark Herley, assistant director; 
William Millich, superintendent of 
housing operations; Fred Kretschmar, 
superintendent of building mainte- 
nance; and Thomas Trahey, super- 
visor of park maintenance. A third 
meeting is to be held this month. Mr. 
Herley feels that the enthusiasm with 
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which the sub-foremen greeted the 
training program indicates a field for 
future sessions with other departments. 

The southwest region’s training com- 
mittee reported that its second round 
November, 
was just as successful as the first and a 
Mean- 
a special program for project 
engineers was held in the Fort Worth 
field office of PHA on January 11 and 
12. Relationships between PHA and 
the local authority, between the engi 


of sessions, held during 


third is shaping up for June. 
while, 


neer and the authority, and between 
the engineer and the field office were 
stressed and other discussions covered 


such specific problems as_ personnel, 
labor relations, racial relations, and in- 
surance. 

Program outlines, carrying agenda 
for these area training meetings, are 
available on loan on request to the 


Jot RNAL. 


SEATTLE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
GIVES TEN YEAR SERVICE AWARDS 
Subscribing to the belief held by 
other authorities that “length of serv 
ice” awards to staff members and com- 
missioners help achieve unity in the 
authority's program and pride in its 
March 1951 JourNatL, 
page 99), the Seattle Housing Au- 
thority recently honored its ten year 
employees. 


record (see 


Seven staff members, pic- 
tured below, were presented with sil- 
ver trays, each engraved with the re- 


cipients name and_ the 
“SHA Ten Year Award.” 
Those honored, from left to right 


inscription, 


are LeRoy Sherlock, electrician; Georg: 
J. Dever, Jr., supervisor of maintenance 
NAHO’s Technical 
Section Executive 
Committee; Charles W. Ross, executive 
director and member of the NAHO 
Board of Phyllis Lind 
strom, Mr. Ross’ secretary; John Mol 
lenhauer, 


and member ot 


and Maintenance 


Crovernors: 


auditor; Richard Chesmore, 
project maintenance foreman; and John 
Anthony, groundsman. 


THOUGHTFUL HUMAN RELATIONS 
KEY TO GOOD STAFF MORALE 

v employees generally have a 
better attitude when they have an op 
portunity to express their opinions, to 
make suggestions, and to hare a part 
in decision making % 

“[ believe that a manager will ac 
complish more if he leads his men 
rather than drives them.” 

“Discipline often is erroneously con 
fused with punishment . . . Discipline 
should be considered a positive measure 
designed to increase the effectiveness of 
an employee.” 

“The employer will find it well 
worthwhile to make employees 
feel that their job brings them respect 
and recognition.” 

These and other ideas on creating 
good human relations between employ 
er and employee were discussed at a 
session of the annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Associa 
tion. Texts of the talks are given in 
the November 1951 issue ot Public 


Management. 





SEATTLE’S TEN-YEAR EMPLOYEES HONORED BY AUTHORITY 
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It is no mere accident that Title | 
and Title III are both component parts 
ot the general housing legislation en- 
acted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1949. Thoughtful students of 
the great problems of community plan- 
ning and growth, as well as the con- 
verse picture of obsolescence and de- 
cay, have long recognized that urban 
redevelopment and housing are simply 
the opposite sides of the same bright 
coin—the coin of community rebuild- 
ing and physical progress. If an in- 
telligently administered program of re- 
development is an indispensable ad- 
junct to the proper maintenance and 
renovation of our American commu- 
nities, then surely effectively planned 
housing is an indispensable auxiliary 
to redevelopment. No one who boasts 
membership in “the profession of hous- 
ing” can isolate himself in the build 
ing of housing communities separate 
and apart from the general problems 
of a community’s over-all physical 
renaissance. Redevelopment and hous- 
ing are as indivisible as religion and 
ethics. 


NAHO’s Role 


The National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials has long been aware of 
the close relationship of housing and 
redevelopment and, with the passage 
ot the Housing Act of 1949, was quick 
to include redevelopment as one of its 
major activities. Almost simultaneous- 
ly with the passage of the act, a re- 
development committee was established 
under the effective leadership of Rich- 
ard Steiner, chief executive officer of 
urban redevelopment activities in the 
city of Baltimore, Maryland. In the 
ensuing year, the committee functioned 
primarily as a federal-local relations 
committee dealing with the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Then a new NAHO service was de- 
veloped — Redevelopment Information 
Service—as a source of technical infor- 
mation, news, comment, criticism, and 
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counsel for redevelopment officials. 
Within a year it grew to include some 
75 subscribers and NAHO was fortu 
nate in securing the highly compe 
tent services of William L. Slayton as 
assistant director in charge of rede 
velopment activities. 

It was inevitable that, as actual 
progress began to unfold under the 
1949 act, it should become apparent 
that redevelopment is an indispensable 
factor in the physical renaissance of 
America’s communities 
ently needed 


fully as urg 
as housing. It became 
equally apparent that greater recog 
nition of redevelopment and a position 
of greater authority for redevelopers 
within the policy-forming ranks of 
NAHO were imperative if the over 
all attack upon American blight and 
inadequate housing were to be proper 
ly balanced and geared. A NAHO 
Redevelopment Section was the obvi 
ous answer and when the appropriate 
petition was presented to the Board of 
Governors in October 1951, the section 
became an established fact. 


Redevelopment Section 


Although the Redevelopment Section 
is an integral and component part of 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials, it properly has a_ large 
measure of autonomy and possesses its 
own governing body—the Executive 
Committee—which is, of course, re 
sponsible to NAHO’s Board of Gov 
ernors. Five of the Executive Commit 
tee’s members, including the chairman 
and vice-chairman, constitute a steer 
ing committee and seven members 
represent NAHO’s seven regions. All 
members of the Executive Committee, 
however, are elected by all the mem 
bers of the section at the 
NAHO conference. 

Membership within the section is 
of two kinds. The first consists of 
those individuals who are employed by 
agencies and authorities that subscribe 
to the Redevelopment Information 
Service, the fee for which is $100 and 


is an eligible expense under the Title 


annual 


| program. There is no special mem- 
bership fee for persons connected with 
such agencies, beyond the normal over- 
all requirement of individual member 
ship in the parent body, the National 
Association of Housing Officials. The 
second type of section membership is 
available to those members of NAHO 
who do not belong to public bodies 
using the Redevelopment Information 
Service but who are none the less in- 
terested in its activities. For them, 
membership is at the nominal fee of 
$3.00. Hence, the first type of mem- 
bership costs $10 per year 


$13. 


the second 


R.LS. 


I can think of no wiser expenditure 
of money for any redevelopment au- 
thority or comparable agency than a 
subscription to NAHO’s vital and in- 
telligently directed Redevelopment In- 
formation Service. The RIS Newsletter 
is the country’s pioneer and outstand- 
ing publication directly designed to 
guide and counsel redevelopment agen 
cies. Attractively printed and effective 
ly edited, it is a mine of valuable in- 
formation on current legislation, court 
dex is1ons, operations, and polic tes with 
in the field. For those not requiring 
the service, the Redevelopment Sec- 
tion under its thoroughly alert and 
capable chairman, Frederic Fay, execu 
tive director of the Richmond (Vir 
ginia) Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, offers benefits that are real 
and substantial. They include not only 
the opportunity to participate directly 
in NAHO’s redevelopment activities 
but offer a chance to receive a sub- 
stantial number of highly informative 
articles, reports, and reprints. 


NAHO’s Creed 


NAHO’s creed is the intelligent re- 
construction of America’s worn out 
and obsolescent communities, to the 
end that our physical environment 
may be the finest possible locale in 
whi h free men shall live and work a" 1 
grow. The attack is double-pronged: 
redevelopment and housing. 

Send for the brochure soon available 
that describes the benefits of member- 
ship in the Redevelopment Section. 
Whatever strengthens the Redevelop- 
ment strengthens redevelop 
ment, housing, and the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials. What- 
ever strengthens them strengthens our 
constructive attack on the grave nation- 
al problem of blight and inadequate 
housing. 

Clarence C. Klein, March 1952 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CHANGING ATTITUDES THROUGH 
SOCIAL CONTACT, by Leon Festinger and 
Harold H. Kelley. September 1951. 83 pp. 
$1.50. Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The experiment recorded in this book in 
observing attitude changes among residents of 
a public housing project and in their relation 
ships with adjoining townspeople is a mile- 
stone in the still largely uncharted area of 
group attitude formation and change. Public 
housing and community activities staffs will 
find careful study of this book rewarding. 

The nine month experiment of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics was financed ini- 
tially by foundation funds and completed 
under contract with the Office of Naval Re- 
search. A program of community activities was 
set up in a public housing project involving 
(1) recreation for children from _ nursery 
school to school age, (2) adult education and 
recreation, (3) publication of a project news 
paper, and (4) establishment of a project 
advisory committee of tenants. 

The attitudes of project tenants and towns- 
people were sampled at intervals to discover 
if through social contact within the project 
hostile attitudes within the tenant group were 
lessened and to what extent social activities 
affected the tenants’ relationships with the 
surrounding community. 

At the outset it was found that many of 
the project residents considered themselves 
members of a low status group, looked down 
upon by the townspeople because of their 
project residence. In fact, however, an ex 
amination of the social status index of project 
tenants showed that, in terms of occupation 
and education, the heads of project and town 
families were equal. 

Social contact between tenants and with 
the townspeople was very limited. The survey 
found that project families with hostile feel- 
ings toward the project and its residents ar- 
rived in the project with a negative predispo 
sition toward public housing projects. Out of 
this conviction, the newcomers shunned social 
contacts with their neighbors, whom they 
considered “low class.” In trying to disassociate 
themselves from the project, they tended to 
establish contacts with townspeople, who dis 
played hostile attitudes toward the project and 
its tenants. Thus they bolstered their original 
hostility. 

About 60 per cent of the project families 
participated in the planned community activi- 
ties and, significantly, this participation in- 
cluded residents unfavorably disposed toward 
community activities. Persons favoring com- 
munity activity sought each others’ company 
in the groups; persons unfavorably disposed 
did likewise. The result after nine months 
was that those with positive feelings toward 
community pregrams had their attitudes re- 
inforced and those with negative feelings dis- 
played sharply increased hostility. 

The study notes that the percentage of those 
project residents who felt that the townspeople 
looked down upon them as low class de- 
creased slightly; the percentage of those show- 
ing interest in the activities of the surrounding 
community increased from 79 to 94 per cent. 
However, at the end of the nine month period, 
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membership of project residents in the town’s 
organizations had decreased from 38 to 25 
per cent. 


The somewhat less than 50 per cent of the 
tenants who did not participate in project 
activities were found to display the same atti 
tudes toward the project and the townspeopk 
that they had held at the start of the experi 
ment. 

According to Kelley and Festinger, in thei 
communication theory of attitude change: 
“Contacts are effective in producing attitude 
changes only if they entail the transmission 
of social attitudes. 

“The effectiveness of a communicated atti 
tude in producing change is the function of 
various aspects of the relationship between the 
communicator and the recipient. . . If a 
group of persons 1s held together by a com 
mon interest in community activities and car 
ries on communication about attitudes and 
ypinions which differ, the conditions for atti 
tude change are present. 

“Contacts will not be effective in producing 
attitude change if they merely contain informa 
tion about the objects of the attitude. Such 
information may change the recipient’s cog- 
nitive structure of the world, but will not 
change his evaluations of it or emotional 
feelings about it.” 

One can only hope that this study will 
stimulate further research in the field of 
group attitude formation and change. 

The experiment has shown that social con 
tacts between housing project tenants through 
community activities can change the atti 
udes of tenants toward their neighbors and 
the surrounding community but that th 
activities call for tareful planning and control. 
Community programs established haphazardly 
could do more harm than good if residents 
with hostile attitudes are permitted to form 
groups of equally oriented persons. The result 
could be intensified hostility. This can be 
avoided by bringing together persons of vary 
ing attitudes in planned community interest 
groups; ill founded hostility will be replaced 
by more positive attitudes. 


Albert G. Rosenberg, Chicago 


INTERRACIAL HOUSING: A_ PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL EVALUATION OF A SOCIAL 
EXPERIMENT, by Morton Deutsch and Mary 
Evans Collins. 1951. 173 pp. $3. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Interracial Housing is a comparative evalua 
tion of two types of public housing projects: 
“segregated,” where white and Negro families 
live in separate buildings and in different parts 
of the site, and “integrated,” where white and 
Negro families live side by side as neighbors 
in the same buildings. 

Two such projects in New York and 
Newark, representing each type of occupancy 
pattern, were matched for several relevant 
factors such as racial and ethnic composition, 
the age of the projects, the type of neighbor- 
hood, and type of construction. Nineteen in- 
vestigators had intensive interviews with 100 
white and 25 Negro housewives in each 
project. In addition, 24 adolescent boys and 
girls were interviewed. The interview schedule 


was skillfully designed to elicit the reactions 
and attitudes of white and Negro tenants to 
each other and to living in the project. 

The main findings were that the integrated 
projects in comparison with the segregated 
projects were characterized by: (a) many more 
instances of friendliness between whites and 
Negroes; (b) an atmosphere conducive t 
triendly contacts; (c) more favorable atti 
tudes not only to Negroes in the project but 
towards Negroes in general; (d) a_ higher 
degree of solidarity among the project tenants 
(ec) a more tavorable attitude to other racial 
groups such as the Chinese; and (f) more 
favorable attitudes 


project. 


to living in an integrated 


Ihese conclusions are interpreted in terms 
of three interrelated socio-psychological prox 
esses. The physical and functional proximity 
ot Negro and white families facilitating a 
greater degree of association between them: 
policy of integration establishing social norms 
with respect to racial relations; and finally the 
greater discrepancy between the social norms 
ot integrated projects and those of the out 
side world tending to increase the solidarity 
of the tenants and bring them closer together 
in the integrated project. Basic to this analysi 
is the authors’ assumption that equality of 
status, such as obtains in public housing 
where whites and Negroes live in a context 
that brings out their “common lot,” is an 
essential condition for friendly contacts. Al 
ternative explanations of the data, in terms of 
the political, educational, and religious dif 
ferences of the tenants or of a differential 
selectivity of the tenants, are ruled out. The 
authors conclude that “from the point of view 
ot reducing prejudices and of creating har 
monious democratic intergroup relations, the 
net gain resulting from the integrated 
ects is considerable.’ 


proj 

It is difficult to resist the convincing case 
made out by the authors. However, on a 
number of points further clarification may be 
necessary. Is the sampling of tenants as ran 
dom as the authors make out? The author 
are certain that the differences in attitude 
between the integrated and segregated projects 
can be attributed solely to the occupancy pat 
tern. But the tenants also differed greatly in 
religion, education, and politics. Can we be 
sure that the authors succeeded in eliminating 
the effects of these social differences on the 
attitudes of the tenants? The statistical data 
are not too clear on this point. Nor is the 
possibility excluded that the results may be 
due to the operation of selection, in that in 
the initial stage less prejudiced people moved 
into the integrated than into the segregated 
projects. For obvious reasons, only house 
wives were interviewed. But it would be 
interesting to know to what extent their 
husbands had changed their attitudes in in 
tegrated projects. The authors matched thei 
projects on the basis of a high racial ratio 
40/60 or 70/30. What would be the effect 
of different ratios on their findings? 

More fundamental questions are raised 
when we turn to points of theory. We know 
that ecological factors do facilitate social con- 
tacts—but are these contacts always of a friend- 
ly nature? We still know little of the precise 
conditions under which contacts between dif- 
ferent ethnic groups lead to friendly contacts. 
The authors attach prime importance to their 
concept of equal status but they also point 
out that such situations do not always bring 
about positive attitudes, as for instance, where 
there is competition for scarce goods They 
admit that some of their interpretations are 
based on assumptions for which they have no 
conclusive proof. None of these unanswered 
questions, however, detracts from the excel 
lence of the study. 

Jay Rumney, Rutgers University 
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HOUSING CENSUS— 
(Continued from page 85) 

The term, “substandard housing” can 
be defined in several ways. Many char- 
acteristics of dwelling units or houses 
are essential in determining the quality 
of the unit. However, to use all charac- 
teristics in a_ statistical measurement 
would aid little, if at all, in the delinea- 
tion of units in any composite classifica- 
tion. For example, using the presence or 
absence of electric lighting would be 
superfluous, since nearly all families 
now have electric lighting available 
within the home. Those homes without 
electric lighting (except some farm 
nomes) are usually inadequate for 
other reasons. 


PHA Uses 


The Public Housing Administration 
has defined as substandard housing, on 
the basis of characteristics available 
from the housing census, those units 
that lacked piped hot water, a bath and 
toilet for exclusive use, or that were 
dilapidated. In the state bulletins (HA 
series ), these statistics will be available 
for each urban place and county. 

As indicated by the preliminary 
sample data for the United States, 
(Table A) these statistics reflect several 
levels in quality of housing. Nearly four 
out of five dwelling units have hot 
running water with private bath and 
toilet. For most places in the United 
States there are only a few units that 
lack hot water but have a private toilet 
and bath. Likewise, there are few units 
that are not dilapidated and lack both 
running water and plumbing facilities. 

Other factors such as doubling up, 
persons per room, number of rooms, 
bathing facilities, etc., are generally used 
in making a fuller evaluation of the 
housing situation. One of these factors, 
as measured by the census, relates to 
toilet facilities. The extent to which 
units in urban places lack toilet facili 
ties for the exclusive use of the occu- 
pants of the dwelling unit generally 
reflects deficient housing accommo- 
dations. However, included in_ these 
figures are some cases where, for tempo- 
rary convenience, a young couple or 
older person occupies rooms in a con- 
ventional one-family house. When these 
rooms have been equipped with cook- 
ing facilities, such accommodations are 
classified as a dwelling unit. In this 
instance, both dwelling units in that 
house are classified as lacking private 
toilet and bathing facilities. Again, at 
the United States level (Table B), we 
find that there are nearly 4 million 
homes in urban places that share in- 
door flush toilet facilities or have out- 
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WHAT IS LOW-RENT 
HOUSING NEED? 


One answer to the oft-repeated 
question on the cover of this 
month’s JouRNAL comes from San 
Antonio in the torm of the fol 
lowing letter to the authority 
there. Executive Director Marie 
McGuire writes: “Here is an ex 
act letter from a pleading appli 
cant for housing. He is a Latin 
speaking person and evidence in 
dicates he labored over the com- 
position. We housed him.” 


Dear your friend 

I want you will be write to me. I think 
that try remember office my name ts 
Thomas ( Gonzalez, Jr paper of 
the house Authority on when of the 
last year 195] 

I aw wait long last year for hous 
Authority. I want for house Authorit 
here today. P.D.Q. Please! You will 
try find tor house Authorit Answer 
me today. If you call me. But 1 work 


Blue Bonnet Laund: phone K. 7121. 
Lots friend 











side facilities such as privies, or are 
without any facilities. 

The censys publication program is 
aimed at providing data of these types 
for places, such as cities and counties, 
in such a manner that they can be used 
in interpreting local conditions. 

The Bureau of the Census is primar- 
ily responsible for presenting data in its 
basic publications so that interpreta 
tions of the information and analysis 
can be made by those engaged in the 
many businesses in private enterprise 
having to do with housing, by the 
government agencies closely associated 
with the housing field, and by academic 
and research organizations in such a 
way that it fits the particular adminis 
trative or program requirements of the 
organization concerned. 

Rather than purchase bulletins or 
volumes from the Government Printing 
Office with the expectation that the 
information in tabular form is what is 
needed, it may be more useful to secure 
a copy ot the Key to Published and 
Tabulated Date for Small Areas, which 
provides a full explanation of the in- 
formation that will be published, as 
well as the information that will be 
available in the form of unpublished 
tabulations for areas smaller than states. 
The information is cross indexed to the 
specific tables and bulletins in which 
the published data will appear. This 
key is also available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
and is priced at 30 cents per copy. 


HOUSING FOR AGED— 
(Continued from page 97) 

on page 97 leaving the ceremony, the 
couple, Grace and Isaac Foltz, were 
feted with flowers, wedding cake, and 
music, supplied by their friends and 
local merchants. 

Both people had recently been left 
alone by the deaths of their spouses. 
Under the Public Housing Administra 
tion rule that makes single persons 1n 
eligible for low-rent housing occupancy, 
Mrs. Scott and Mr. Foltz would have 
been forced to leave Cedar Apartments. 
Their marriage solved for them the 
dual problem of homelessness and jione 
liness. 

Problems of finding proper housing 
for aging people are becoming ot in 
creasing concern to both private and 
public housers alike. Florence Connel 
ly, manager of Cedar Apartments, states 
the problem as follows: “Decent, warm 
housing within their ability to pay is a 
most important factor in the happiness 
of older people. For an old couple on 
aid-for-aged or social security pension, 
there are few places to find decent hous 
ing outside of public housing. . 
When older people are left single, the 
difficulty is magnified, since PHA rules 
state that single persons do not con- 
stitute families for low-rent housing 
purposes. 


NAHO’'s 


Committee 


Federal-Local Relations 


is currently giving con 
sideration to this problem of housing 
for the “residual” family and to the 
PHA definition of 


questions are on the agenda for the 


a family. These 


next committee meeting, set for May. 


CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 83) 
repairs to home owners. 

A mayor's 


housing rehabilitation 


committee has been organized in 
Memphis with Joseph A. Fowler, execu- 
tive director of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, as chairman. The commit 
tee is making plans to institute a com 
bined “Baltimore Plan” enforcement 
program and a rehabilitation program 
of substandard dwellings. 

A similar move is under way in 
3oston where the New Boston Com- 
mittee is planning a program of uni- 
fied housing inspection and neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation activities. Miami is 
also currently undertaking an enforce 
ment program and is studying Balti- 
more’s inspection plan and its block by 
block improvement program. In Chica- 
go, Alderman Robert E. Merriam and 
others are urging a similar program. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES SHOULD SELECT BOND COUNSEL 

There has been considerable discussion recently on the ques- 
tion of whether local housing authorities or the purchasers 
should select bond counsel in their financing operations. 

I have been surprised that in the discussions of this ques- 
tion it has been treated as if it were a new issue on which 
an experiment should be tried. The fact is that this whole 
question of the proper method of selling bonds of public 
agencies and the selection of bond counsel has been care- 
fully evolved through experience over the past 50 years. 

The practice of public agencies permitting purchasers to se- 
lect bond counsel was used by most public agencies at the 
beginning of this century. There is an extensive record of 
the problems and difficulties that arose under this old prac- 
tice. These problems and difficulties, which led to abandon- 
ment of the practice, may be summarized as follows. 

1—The courts held that a sale of bonds subject to an ap- 
proving opinion of counsel to be selected by the purchaser 
was a conditional sale. Purchasers were allowed to obtain 
a return of good faith deposits and to avoid sales, even though 
the disapproving opinion of purchaser’s counsel was clearly 
erroneous. Courts would not inquire into the correctness of 
the opinion of counsel selected by the purchaser. Thus, where 
such counsel refused to approve a bond issue because of the 
failure of the public agency to make a certain showing, the 
fact that such counsel had a certified copy of a document 
containing that showing was not considered as sufficient by 
the court. At the same time that courts were upholding 
the rights of purchasers to avoid sales under these circum- 
stances, there was criticism in court decisions of this whole 
procedure. One of the judges remarked that it was “pre- 
posterous to accept such a bid, which would put every ad- 
vantage in the hands of the bond buyers to reject bonds at 
any time should the market go down and would violate the 
old maxim that no man can be a judge in his own case.” 

2—Such conditional sales of bonds (under which the name 
of bond counsel would not be known until after bid open- 
ings) caused delays in closings and payments for the bonds. 
The work of examining and approving the proceedings and 
taking corrective measures could not be started at the neces- 
sary early stages but would have to await the award of the 
bonds and the designation of counsel by the successful bidder. 

3—Municipalities felt that, as public agencies, they had 
a right to select the counsel who was going to pass upon 
the validity of their proceedings and their bond issues. Only 
in this manner did they feel that there would be proper at- 
torney-client relationships; only in this way did they feel 
that bond counsel would be responsible to provide them with 
the necessary services and act in the public interest that the 
municipality represents. 

Because of the foregoing problems and difficulties that 
arose under the practice of conditional sales of bonds subject 
to approving opinions of counsel selected by the successful 
bidder, the municipalities, Investment Bankers Association 
of America, and United States Chamber of Commerce under- 
took an educational program for the discontinuance of this 
practice. Thus, in 1930, a letter was sent to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce by the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation of America recommending the following practice: 

“A bond attorney’s opinion is essential to the successful 
marketing of the ordinary municipal bond issue, and if 
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such an attorney is retained by the municipality in an early 
stage of the bond proceedings, delay or failure to ultimate 
ly market the bonds on account of legal technicalities is 
avoided. The ability of a bond dealer to immediately 
reoffer securities under the same market conditions that 
determined his bid, without the delay of awaiting the bond 
attorney's approval, will frequently bring the municipality 
a higher price for its bonds.” 

This letter was mailed in pamphlet form to every munici 
pality with a population of 10,000 or more and these local 
ities were asked to redistribute it to smaller communities. 
As a result of this educational program, the practice of con 
ditional sales of bonds was gradually abandoned everywhere, 
until the present uniform practice was established that bonds 
were offered on an unconditional basis with an approving 
opinion of bond counsel previously selected by the public 
agency. That uniform practice has continued to be followed 
for the past two decades on permanent financing issues. 
(Parenthetically, there has not been a uniform practice on 
short-term issues as some of them are offered by municipalities 
subject to approval by the purchaser’s counsel, since purchas- 
ers often do not retain any bond counsel but use their own 
house counsel. ) 

Until recently, the Public Housing Administration followed 
this practice established on municipal financing. Local hous- 
ing authorities in offering bonds made their selections of bond 
counsel and offered their bonds for sale with their approv- 
ing opinions. It is now proposed that local housing authori 
ties no longer follow the practice established in municipal 
financing but revert to the practice that municipalities aban 
doned over two decades ago. 

It has been argued that the new proposed policy is merely 
an experiment and should be tried. The fact that we label 
something as an experiment does not justify taking a course 
of action that has already proven itself to be unsound. If a 
method of construction has been used in the past and dis- 
carded as unsatisfactory, no authority would feel that it is 
sound procedure to use that method again as an experiment. 

It is argued that the bonds and resolutions of housing au- 
thorities are substantially uniform and, therefore, it is not 
important to retain bond counsel and obtain clearances in 
advance. It is hardly correct to convey the impression that 
there are no vital legal matters involved for approval by bond 
counsel on housing authority issues; otherwise, there would 
be no reason to have such counsel. The fact is that bond 
counsel on housing authority issues have important responsi- 
bilities that require special legal study and review in every 
case — to satisfy themselves as to the validity of the pro- 
ceedings taken by the municipality in creating the particular 
housing authority and authorizing its cooperation agreements, 
and the proceedings taken by the housing authority in award- 
ing and authorizing the bond issue and complying with the 
applicable state laws, which vary from state to state. 

The proposed policy to allow the purchasers to name bond 
counsel will put new prospective bidders at a disadvantage 
as against the two present syndicates who are bidding on 
housing authority issues. These syndicates know the charac- 
teristics of housing authority bonds. Other prospective bid- 
ders should be on an equal basis in knowing the character of 
the bonds so that they might be encouraged to make bids. 
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The availability of the opinion of bond counsel (including 
an opinion as to any special tax exempt features of the bonds 
of the particular authority) at the time that bids are requested 
puts all the bidders on the same basis and also helps to as- 
sure the widest possible competition and best price. 

During discussions of this question at conventions of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America, it has always 
been recognized that, regardless of who retained bond coun- 
sel, the cost of such services would be reflected in the bids. 
Those who bid for bonds naturally fx a price that they 
feel will yield a profit to them, after taking into account 
all of their costs in acquiring and distributing the bonds. 

It is not sound for local housing authorities to depart from 
established practices on other municipal financing. Since 
PHA has announced its intention to establish the practice 
of conditional sales of housing authority bonds with the pur 
chasers picking bond counsel, the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers has stated its opposition to this 
policy and requested its repeal. They feel that the new PHA 
policy is unsound as applied to the public housing program 
and also that it represents a threat to the sound practices that 
the cities have worked long to establish. 

I am at a loss to understand why local housing authorities, 
who have always asserted their right to local autonomy, should 
surrender their right to select counsel and have the benefit 
of advance consultation with them prior to offering bonds. 
It is argued that there is no question of local autonomy 
because PHA will not make the selection. PHA’s denial of 
the right of local authorities to make a selection is certainly 
an invasion of the autonomy of local authorities, just as if 
PHA denied authorities the right to select architects or ap- 
praisers and instructed that these choices be made by others. 
The battle for local autonomy is one that must be waged 
on every front if we as local housing authorities are to be 
free to discharge our full obligations to our communities. 

For the foregoing reasons, I think that the National As 
sociation of Housing Officials should align itself with the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, the National 
Housing Conference, and the New Jersey Association of 
Housing Authorities in opposition to the proposed PHA 
policy under which the bonds of housing authorities would 
be sold conditionally, with the purchasers making the se- 
lection of bond counsel. 

John I. Robinson, Chairman, Springfield (Massachusetts ) 
Housing Authority and Past President of NAHO 


ARE PHA PROJECT ENGINEERS NECESSARY? 

The job of PHA project engineer is a hangover from 
PWA days when (1) employment for engineers was an im- 
portant part of the relief program; (2) PWA was making 
large grants to political subdivisions, many of which were 
neither too competent nor honest. There was perhaps ade- 
quate justification for PWA to put a project engineer on 
every job and particularly on housing projects, since all of 
the PWA Housing Division projects were direct federal 
operations, where the project engineer was the responsible 
local representative of the owner. 

Came the USHA, which inherited personnel and pro- 
cedure from PWA and, although the program was now 
wholly local in ownership, the project engineer’s job was 
continued. In the program of local ownership and local re- 
sponsibility so often emphasized by USHA and its successors, 
the project engineer could not act for the owner and con- 
sequently had no authority nor important responsibility. The 
PHA Low Rent Manual clearly limits the project engineer's 
functions to (1) observation of operations and (2) reports 
to PHA. To be sure, he approves minor change orders and 
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final payment to the contractor but during the day-to-day 
construction work he is no more than an observer. 

So what happens? In order to keep busy in a job that 
has been stripped of all meaning, the project engineer tends 
to become an obstructionist and this is true whether he is 
personally competent or incompetent, by nature cooperative 
or not. Only by creating problems, whether they are real or 
imaginary, can he impress his superiors with his competence 
and diligence, for reports stating that the contractor is doing 
a good job and things are running smoothly do not make 
good reading. On the job itself, the project engineer can 
impress LHA and contractor with his importance in only 
one way, by throwing monkey wrenches. 

Local authorities find themselves bogged down in a 
welter of unnecessary correspondence caused by project engi 
neers; the contractors are confused by what seems to be dup 
licating supervision— they become embittered by petty carp 
ing and tend to load on extras. For everyone, including the 
project engineer, it is an exhausting and frustrating experience. 

Why does PHA continue this procedure? To be con 
sistent, it should place a project management engineer 
on every completed project in operation who would sit at 
the right hand of the manager and second guess his every 
move. I believe the answer to the above question is simply 
“this is the way we've always done it.” 

Well, it is not necessary, even in the federal government, 
to perpetuate stupidity. The intelligent procedure would be 
to make a clean break and abolish the job of project engineer. 

All essential federal check of construction work (and a 
thorough, periodic check is essential) could be done on the 
average size project in not more than two days per month 
by travelling inspectors sent out by the field offices, just as 
they send out management, auditing, and other personnel. 

I venture to predict that if PHA should adopt this pro 
cedure the immediate benefits would be spectacular. Public 
relations with local authorities in construction would be im- 
proved 100 per cent; contractors, knowing they were not to 
be harassed by daily second guessing would submit lower 
bids and would not be so prone to pad extras; and the inci- 
dence of ulcers among local architects, LHA technical people, 
etc., would show a healthy decrease. Only the project engi- 
neers whose jobs were abolished could have any possible 
objection and even they in time would realize it as a blessed 
release from futility. 

Is this a majority or minority opinion? And if majority, 
what can NAHO do about it? 

4n Architect 


JOINT REVIEW OF “WILLOW RUN” PROPOSED 

I notice in the February issue of the Journa that the 
recently published book on Willow Run by Lowell Carr and 
James Stermer will be reviewed at some later date. 

I am using the book in one of my classes and I think it 
would be most appropriate to have one or more persons re 
view the book who have had experience in Willow Run 
and with the FPHA. Would it be possible for you to have 
a panel. . . There are several very interesting observations 
that one might make about the book based upon practical 
experience in the area. 

Just to give you some idea of what I mean, | was re 
sponsible for all the community relations program: contacts 
with schools, churches, unions, private and public agencies— 
and directed the recreation program. During the period that 
I was there, neither Carr nor Stermer attempted to secure 
information that might have explained some of the facts 
that at times perplexed them in the book. 

Dorothy I. Cline, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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RUBBER STAIR TREAD—JOH-NI 





Pictured above is a new rubber stair 
tread with a finish that is meant to 
simulate carpet. Finish is pebbled, said 
to be slip resistant, Casy to keep clean, 
and to wear for years. Tread comes in 
two styles; one, with a curved nose, 
hts stairs; the other has a riser to give 
the effect of a continuous stairway. All 
three colors—gray, burgandy, and 
come in two sizes: 9 x 18 
inches and 9 x 24 inches. 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 105. 


green 





listed on this page, 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


suild a technical library. 











JOH-N9—This Is the Way We Dry Our 
Clothes. 12 pp., illus. 

Booklet issued by manufacturer of electric 
clothes dryers tells how to install, maintain, 
and use these machines; gives hints on care to 
use in drying various kinds of materials and 
on what not to put in the dryer. 


JOH-N10—Copper Sheet Metal Work. 30 pp., 
illus. 

A portfolio of drawings showing suggested 
details of new or improved methods of sheet 
metal work. Drawings suggest designs that 
require a minimum use of sheet copper for 
maximum protection against weather. 
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SASH BALANCE—JOH-N2 











A sash balance that is completely 
hidden from view, that can be used on 
all types ol installations, and that can 
be adjusted with an ordinary screw- 
driver at any time before, during, or 
after it is installed—that’s the Hidal:ft, 
according to its manufacturer. It offers 
a reportedly new and improved com- 
bination attaching bracket (see picture 
above) that is claimed to be useful 
for any type of double hung window 
installation. The spring is contained 
in a dustproof, prelubricated tube de 
signed to eliminate most maintenance. 
Other features claimed for this balance 
are smooth operation, ease of installa- 
tion, good weatherstripping, and long 
life. 


JOH-N11—Your Floors and How to Maintain 
Them. 40 pp., illus. 

Booklet gives latest instructions on methods 
and products to use in maintaining a wide 
variety of floors: asphalt tile, concrete, ter- 
razzo, and rubber tle, to mention only a few. 


JOH-N12—Thresholds by Wooster. 28 pp., 
illus. 

Palm-ot-the-hand size book illustrates all 
types of thresholds with detailed cross section 
drawings and typical installation sketches. 
Includes specifications and metals available 
for every kind of threshold discussed. 


JOH-N13—Roofing Specifications and Data. 
12 pp., illus. 

Portfolio gives specifications for all kinds 
of terne metal roofs and includes drawings of 
details. Also available are booklets on weather- 
sealing with terne metal and painting metal 
roots. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 104 and 105. To get manu 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
ing “JOH” 


coupon on page 105 and send the 


numbers on the 


coupon to the Jou RNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











FACTORY BUILT HOUSES—JOH-N3 

Because Add-A-Unit houses are com 
pletely built inside a factory, allowing 
the builder to effect considerable sav 
ings in labor and materials, he claims 
he can offer the homes for 25 to 35 per 
cent less than houses built on the site. 
Each house emerges from the factory 
complete with paint job and decorating 
and ready to be set on the foundation. 
Approved by FHA, houses come in 
various sizes. Five-and-a-half room 
home has 960 square feet of floor space. 
Roof is of asphalt shingles and floors are 
covered with linoleum and asphalt tile. 
House is heated with gun type, oil 
fired unit and includes a 55 gallon 
electric water heater. Each of the two 
bedrooms has two closets. These and 
other features of the five-and-a-half 
room house are available for $9800 
from the factory or for $12,600 with lot, 
foundation, utilities, and landscaping. 
Houses are designed to permit addition 
of other units with a minimum of 
expense to accommodate growing fami 
lies. Factory is located in the middle 
west. 


JOH-N 14—Western Pine Publications 


A series of publications shows a variety of 


uses for western pine and gives instructions 
1 construction of siding, interior paneling, 
vindows, and fencing. Others tell how to 


paint and seal knots and how to finish pine 


ineled walls. 


JOH-N15—Proof by Performance. 8 pp., illus. 

Called ‘a pictorial study of genuine wrought 
iron in service,’ this folder consists of illus 
trations that demonstrate the staying powers 
£ wrought iron. Includes a list of the com 
vany’s publications. 


JOH-N16—Manual on automatic safety pilots. 
100 pp., illus. 

Service manual, including a catalog of parts, 
points out how conditions influencing gas 
appliance installations affect automatic safety 
pilots. Discussion includes the theory of oper- 
ation, disassembly, and repair procedures. 
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GAS WATER HEATERS—JOH-N4 








This new line of gas fired water 
heaters boasts use of 3/16-inch boiler 
plate and magnesium anodic rods in 
construction of the storage tank. 
Heights of tanks are kept to a mini 
mum to allow their installation in low 
ceilinged rooms. Door in the body 
covers all controls, at the same time 
allowing them to be easily accessible 
for adjustment, the manufacturer point: 
out. Available in all sizes, the heaters 
are approved for natural, manufactured, 
and propane gases. Other features cited 
by the maker include a control with 
complete shutoff, one piece cast iron 
burners, and fibreglass insulation. 
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New Maintenance 


INTERIOR WALL PAINT—JOH-NS 
Designed especially for professional 
use in homes, Ouali-Kote is an interior 
wall paint that is claimed to dry fast, 
to be completely washable, and to be 
easy and fast to apply. It reportedly 
dries to a tough, velvet finish. Its high 
degree of washability is cited for 
cutting down maintenance costs. Manu 
facturer says it will dry in one hour 
and can be applied over any type of 
interior wall surface without a primer 
or sealer. Paint comes in 16 colors be 


sides white. 


MASONRY COATING—JOH-N6 

\ building properly treated with 
Silipruf, new protective coating for 
masonry surfaces, will stay cleaner 
longer, according to the manufacturer's 
claim. In addition to repelling water, 
the silicone resin coating also discourag 
es water soluble stains and dirt, it is 
said. Other advantages claimed for the 
transparent coating are as follows: it 
has a long life and does not yellow 
with age, it does not change color or 
texture of the surface; it penetrates ly 
of an inch into the surface so that 
surtace weathering does not reduce its 
efficiency; it can withstand low tem 
peratures and be applied even in 15 de 


gree F. weather; it allows masonry to 








[] JOH-N1 Rubber Stair Tread 
JOH-N2_ Sash Balance 

[] JOH-N3 Factor Built Houses 
JOH-N4 Water Heater 

NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 

] JOH-N5 Wall Paint 

JOH-N6 = Masonry Coating 
JOH-N7 Tubing Bender 
JOH-N& Paint Sealer 


Name 
Houstinc AFFILIATION 
Postrion Tite 


ADDRESS 








Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
104 and 105 on which you would like manufacturer's name and 
address and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the 
JournaL or Hovwsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


Illinois. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

[| JOH-N9 Clothes Drver 

JOH-N10 Sheet Metal Work 
JOH-N11 Floor Maintenanc 
JOH-N12 Threshok 

JOH-N13 Roofing Data 

JOH-N14 Western Pine Publications 
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JOH-NI5 Proot b Pertormanc« 


JOH-N16 Automatic Satety Pilot 
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breathe, thereby releasing trapped mois 


ture: and it reduces efflorescence. The 
coating 1s reported to be useful for 
any porous exterior masonry surtace, 
including brick, concrete, stucco, lime 


stone, sandstone, and mortar. 


TUBING BENDER—JOH-N7 








Copper, brass, steel, and other light 
gauge tubing can be bent as much as 
180 degrees with the new Three in One 
bender. A small, lightweight (five 
pounds) hand tool, the bender is said 
to be fast and simple to operate. Three 
sizes of tubing—%, 4, and % inches 
in diameter—can be bent with the tool, 
which accounts for its name. It requires 
no vice or fixtures and has no loose 
parts. Recommended for use wherever 
there is tubing to be bent, the bender is 
said to be a valuable repair shop tool. 


PAINT SEALER—JOH-N8 

Two coat paint jobs may be finished 
in one day if Ourk-Sealer is used for 
the first coat, according to the producer. 
Two to four hours is all the time this 
pigmented sealer is reputed to require 
for drying for recoating. Made especial 
ly to meet the needs of painting con 
tractors for a fast drying sealer, it is 
said to permit top speed in decorating. 
In addition, it is said to provide excel- 
lent seal on any type of interior surface 
such as plaster, wallboard, dry wall 
construction, masonry, or brick. Other 
properties reportedly include an un 
usually high degree of adhesion, ease 
of application with either brush or 
spray, and ability to be used under any 
paint—whether flat, satin gloss, or full 
gloss enamel finish. One gallon is 
claimed to cover from 500 to 600 square 
feet, depending on the type of surface. 
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A76—HOUSING-COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 
The Atomic Energy Commission 1s soliciting 
applications for a community affairs officer 
for its Savannah River operations office whx 
will be responsible for working with federal 
state, and local government agencies in devel 


POSITIONS WANTED executive level in public housing management. opment of housing, schools, public health anc 





: g Min 
” ere a Ou:z d applic: lease write tly. welfare, and general municipal affairs. } 
W57, Male, 44—ARCHITECT, PLANNER Qualified applicants please write direct ne sere ores 
; } stating background and salary required, to MUM QUANNCAIONS: TWO Cars CXPEMIENCe i 
For the past five years engaged in teaching ; # ; : federal, state, or local housing program o 
graduate students in housing and city and Sergei N. Grimm, Executive Director, Syracuse se gen : red 
) Housing Authority, 301 East Washington municipal planning or management. suppk 
regional planning. Previously engaged in : age i caine damn i waht Mad ibis 
architectural and design practice in Germany Street, Syracuse 2, New York. hy A Hi 5 A ER 
pada ae Sa en pract , ’ munity welfare activities, Community service 
Sweden, Holland, and the United a er A75—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR programs desirable. Civil service status not 
ing for the he pars . residential build Assistant director in charge of Title I pro necessary. Salary range: $5940 to $694 
y sing or oft , , A <= 
ing, much of it large-scale hou —— Auth 1 % gram for southern city with a_ population Submit standard federal application form 5 
numerous articles and of a recent book relat of approximately 300,000. Salary: $7200, available from post offices, to AEC, Manage 
ing scho ~ le + ns — ~ hous Applicants should submit full statement of ex ment and Personnel Operations Branch, Savat 
o t \ t 
ing. Available for position in fa fr this yea perience and background. nah River Operations Office, Augusta, Georgia 


W58, Male, 32—HOUSING ECONOMIST 

Bachelor’s degree and graduate study in 
urban land, housing, urban sociology, popula 
tion, and economic geography. Work on gov 
ernment study of the problems of city struc 
ture and growth, also analyzing economic and 
social trends related to housing needs during 


prewar, wartime, and postwar periods. Othe: 
experience includes governm:nt studies in 
the labor market, occupational analysis, and 


industry studies. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A65—DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
Syracuse Housing Authority needs director 
of management with four years of college or 
equivalent training in business, public ad } 
ministration, or the social sciences; je at least 
seven years of responsible experience in busi 
ness, public administration, or property man 


‘ss, public ; ation, perty m: nosmmn (for 
agement, of which four should be on th 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS CAN'T RUST 


DU PONT ““TONTINE” atte 


must pass this year-long 
‘exposure’ test! 


Glass cant rust ! 








Permagias is the ONE automatic water heater 
that you can install and then forget! 








Thanks to its exclusive, patented Ceramitron Con- 
struction and po messed ees steel tank that can’t 
rust because glass can’t rust, Permaglas resists all 
corrosion and remains lastingly free from tank rust. 











Impact and thermal shock tests demonstrate and 


« ; Available f y housi 
prove that ‘‘the glass surfacing of the tank will not ane ge le ey me 
crack or chip’’—assurance of long, trouble-free tric. 20- to 80-gallon sizes. 


operation! AGA and UL Approved. 





And NOW A. O. Smith mass-production economies, Write A. O. SMITH CORP., 
: . ° “19: Pr Dept. JH-352, Kankakee, Lil., 

UNDER THE FLORIDA SUN this window developed in building more than a million water eo all the kate 
shade cloth must prove it lasts for heaters, give you important savings that mean. . 
years, resists cracking, fraying, fading 
from sunlight. Send for the free book- 
let, “How can you test the DURA- 
BILITY of window shade cloth?’’ Ad- 
dress: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘““Tontine’” Sales, Dept. 20, 
Newburgh, is, Ee 


wring” i De es DU PONT A ry) S . 
sae TONTINE O.Smith 


window shade cloth AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 











Permaglas costs nO MOFe Water Heaters: 





Scerares looks better longer 
080 Annaiversavry Chicago 4 . Houston i nig se coil New York 17 
Better Things for 8 —— h Chemi nternational Division: Milwaukee 1 


Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Lid. 
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Nashville Housing Authority Records Prove 
Economy of the Dempster-Dumpster System 


A Message To All Cost 
Minded Municipalities, 
Housing Authorities— 


“The Dempster-Dumpster System has 
fulfilled our requirements better than any 
other system of trash collection,” the Nash- 
ville Housing Authority recently reported 
to the manufacturers, Dempster Brothers, 


Ine. 


The Nashville Housing Authority is just 
one of the hundreds of users of the 
Dempster-Dumpster System who have cut 
their collection costs (oftentimes in half) 
and increased collection efficiency tremen- 
dously, after installing the Dempster- 
Dumpster System of bulk trash and rubbish 
collection. 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster-Dumpster System is, sim- 
ply stated, one or more truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpsters, with one man. the 
driver, to each unit, servicing any number 
of detachable Dempster-Dumpster contain- 
ers ranging in size up to 12 cu. yds. The 
Dempster-Dumpster makes scheduled calls 
at housing, market and business areas, hos- 
pitals, schools, ete., and picks up a pre 
loaded container, hauls it to disposal area 
where contents are dumped automatically, 
then returns container to replace another 


pre-loaded container. 


This single truck-mounted Dempster 


Dumpster services any number of contain- 
ers, one after another. Each of the on 
tainers in the NHA’s housing areas handle- 
the refuse accumulated by 33 families, and 
are emptied twice a week by one of the 


City of Nashville's Dempster-Dumpsters. 
rhe sanitation and cleanliness of the 
Dempster-Dumpster System are due to the 


completely closed steel containers. Trash 


and refuse cannot be scattered over streets 
the 
hre-proof and rat-proof Dempster-Dumpste: 
containers, 


and alleys by winds or scavengers i 





PICK-UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are shown in the two photos above. 


of container, then, by hydraulic controls in the ca 


and drives to disposal area. 





HERE’S A 10 CU. YD. APARTMENT TYPE container shown in dumping position. 


Its payload 


capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. Container is placed in dump- 


ing position and drop-bottom section of container is lowered for dumping . . 


. all under 


complete control of driver in cab. This is the type container that handles the refuse ac- 
cumulated by 33 families in a Nashville housing area. 


System Grows as Needed 


The City of Birmingham started out with 
10 containers and one Dempster-Dumpster 
in 1938. Now Birmingham has 12 Dempster 
Dumpsters servicing 204 containers. Rich 
mond, Va. started out with 14 containers 
ind two Dempster-Dumpsters in 1946, 
Today Richmond has six Dempster-Dump 
sters servicing 288 containers. And so on 


dewn the line in city after city where the 


Dempster-Dumpster System is cleaning up 
business areas. school and housing areas 
etc.. and saving taxpayers thousands of 


dollars annually. 


For example, when Richmond replaced 
the conventional open truck method of bulk 
rubbish collection in the business area with 
the Dempster-Dumpster System, it cut 
collection costs from $1.03 to .43 a cubic 


yard. 





; Driver backs 
Dempster-Dumpster Unit up to loaded container, — lifting chains onto lugs at each end 


lifts container into carrying position 


The pay load capacity of the larger 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal to 
or greater than conventional truck bodies 
It is important to remember that containers 
ire available in many different designs of 
every desired size For instance, where it 
is desirable to have a water-tight container 


for moist or wet rubbish, a Tilt Type con 


tainer 1s used And. bear in mind, regard 
ess of the design or size of the containers 
vou have spotted it your congested bus 
n area schools, apartments, ete one 


truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster can 


service all containers 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples 


man-hour efhiciency reduces truck in 
vesiment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 
improves “housekeeping” methods . . . re 


duces fire hazards . provides an easier, 
quicker, safer and more effective manner 


of handling trash and refuse. 


If you have a bulk refuse handling prob 
lem, check up, by all means, on the Demp 


ster-Dumpster System! Write today to 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. for complete ir 


formation, 


BWPSye 
QWPsyve 


—_————————— FRAG MARE 256. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


532 Shea Building 
Knoxville 17, Tennessee 





WANT TO 


TUNNISON HOMES inc. complete 


GUNNISON HOMES 
are delivered to your 


] a» building site complete. 
a << 2 8NG They can be under roof 


in one day—reducing 
skilled labor to an ab- 
solute minimum. 


Low maintenance and high quality are the 
prime considerations in GUNNISON Multiple ; a HIGH QUALITY 
Dwelling Units. ; \__ aI ses ott HBS 
An average sized GUNNISON HOME aE TE duced into GUNNISON 
can be under roof in one day . . . reducing HOMES. 
skilled labor to an absolute minimum. . . 
with no sacrifice of Quality. 
All GUNNISON HOMES include 
beautiful interior wood-paneled Mellow- 
Tone wall finish that needs no paper 
or paint . . . only damp cloth cleaning. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
Homes, Inc., Dept. JH-7, New Albany, Indiana. 


4 
*| Mmruson 


Catalina’, “Coronado FINEST NOMES 
and Champion ‘on SINCE 1936 UNITED STATES STEEL Os) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
. 7, “ 


Sunnison Homes, Inc. NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 





